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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ND now comes Mr. Wilson’s new 
era, the era of his “new free- 
dom.” It is not merely the 
happy phrase of a courageous 
and well-equipped man. It is 

a brilliant opportunity. With the con- 
fidence of friends and with the good wishes 
of his political opponents, the new Presi- 
dent and his old party come into power. 

The change was quite due. The moral 
and patriotic impulse that gave such long 
leadership to the Republican party be- 
came, under many abuses, a spent impulse. 
The philosophy of politics and of life 
which the Democratic party stands for, 
in its right interpretation, is held by quite 
half our population and it is proper and 
wholesome that they should find expres- 
sion and fair trial. 

There is no affectation in the new Presi- 
dent, but there is a fundamental simplicity 
of life and even a certain asceticism. Pomp 
and show are foreign to his nature. His dig- 
nity is the dignity of character and an in- 
tellectual dignity. And this essential sim- 
plicity is going to make a difference in 
Washington life. He will be to the man 
who has business with him the most direct 
and approachable of Presidents and to the 
merely casual man the most aloof. He re- 


gards his office as a serious task and not as 
a chance for personal conspicuousness. 

Most broad-minded men have high hope 
of Mr. Wilson and many of them have deep 
fears of his party. It will be well for the 
country if it succeed, if for no other reason 
to prove that the art of self-government can 
be successful when practised by any large 
group of American citizens and does not 
belong exclusively to any one party. 
We are Americans before we are Repub- 
licans or Democrats. Our institutions 
and our political instincts are more funda- 
mental than our partisan divisions. 

Holding no brief for any President or 
for any party, the Wor.Lp’s Work 
speaks the true American spirit when it 
expresses high hope and good wishes for 
our new masters and confidence in them. 

Of course it is the same tough old world 
which has seen other men enter the White 
House with high hopes — high hopes that 
some have realized and that more have 
seen fade away into the gray day of 
Things-as-they-are. But in spite of 
this, ours is a new era, an era of a new 
consciénce in business, of a new political 
accountability to the public, and of a new 
“call for the emancipation of the generous 
energies” of the people. 


Copyright, 1913, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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I. LEADERS IN THE NEW SENATE 


SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS, THE FIRST “INSURGENT” CONGRESSMAN, RECENTLY ELECTED 
AS A REPUBLICAN SENATOR BY A DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATURE IN RESPONSE TO THE ADVISORY } 
VOTE OF THE PEOFLE OF NEBRASKA 
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II. LEADERS IN THE NEW SENATE 


SENATOR HOKE SMITH, OF GEORGIA, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN PRESIDENT CLEVE- 
LAND’S SECOND ADMINISTRATION AND TWICE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA 
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III. LEADERS IN THE NEW SENATE 


SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, OF MISSISSIPPI, LONG THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND NOW PERHAPS THE MOST BRILLIANT ORATOR IN THE SENATE 
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IV. LEADERS IN THE NEW SENATE 


SENATOR THOMAS P. GORE, OF OKLAHOMA, A PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRAT WHO WAS ACTIVE IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CAMPAIGN 




















THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


M. RAYMOND POINCARE (ON THE RIGHT) WHOSE RECENT ELECTION, AFTER A DISTINGUISHED 
CAREER AS LAWYER, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND PRIME MINISTER, WILL PROBABLY 
RESTORE TO THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY SOME OF THE POWER IT HAS LOST UNDER A SERIES OF 


MEDIOCRE OCCUPANTS. ON THE LEFT IS M. FALLIERES, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT 
[See ‘‘ The March of Events ’’] 





GENERAL MICHAEL SAVOFF 
THE MILITARY GENIUS OF THE BALKAN WAR, WHO CREATED THE EFFECTIVE BULGARIAN 
ARMY, PLANNED THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TURKS, CONCENTRATED THE ALLIED TROOPS 


IN A REMARKABLY SHORT TIME, AND DIRECTED THE SUCCESSFUL BATTLES THAT DEFEATED 
THE TURKISH ARMIES 























MR. RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG 


THE REFORM MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA, WHO IN A YEAR’S ADMINISTRATION HAS REDUCED 
THE COST OF GOVERNMENT BY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, HAS GREATLY INCREASED 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE FIRE, HEALTH, AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS, AND HAS LARGELY RE- 
MOVED THE TEMPTATION TO GRAFT FROM THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
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MR. FRANKLIN K. LANE 
WHO REVEALS, IN THIS ISSUE OF THE WORLD’S WORK, THE IDEALS AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN THEIR TASK OF REGULAT- 
ING THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. [See Page 559] 




















HARRY PEYTON STEGER 


THE BIOGRAPHER OF “‘O. HENRY’ AND ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN CHARACTERS AMONG AMERICAN 
LITERARY CRAFTSMEN, WHO DIED ON JANUARY FIFTH 








MR. CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
THE PUBLISHER OF “THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL,” “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST,” 
AND “THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,’ WHO RECENTLY ADDED A DAILY NEWSPAPER, “THE 
PUBLIC LEDGER, OF PHILADELPHIA, TO HIS REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATIONS 
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THE PARCEL POST IN OPERATION 
UPPER PICTURE: AUTOMOBIL® TRUCKS THAT WERE NEEDED TO CARE FOR THE EXTRA 
WORK OF DELIVERING PARCELS AT THE POST OFFICE IN PHILADELPHIA. LOWER PICTURE: 
CLERKS SORTING PARCELS IN THE POST OFFICE IN NEW YORK. IN THE FIRST TWELVE 
WORKING DAYS UNDER THE NEW LAW 5,094,027 PARCELS WERE HANDLED, AT A SAVING 
TO THE SHIPPERS OF $547,508. 



































THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES (Ba 


A VIEW IN SCHENECTADY IN 1899, AND SAME VIEW IN IQI3. THE CITY'S POPULATION IN 
1900 WAS 31,682, AND IN IQIO, 72,826, AN INCREASE OF 130 PER CENT, 
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THE 
A LEGITIMATE QUESTION TO 
WALL STREET 


OME time before Mr. Wilson’s 
S inauguration he made __ several 
utterances about business and 
business morals — homilies, one might 


call them. Surely he made no threats, 
unless his promise of a figurative gallows 
for the man who should bring on an arti- 
ficial panic be regarded as a threat. His 
several speeches on this subject were 
rather his expression of a belief that we are 
come to a time when business methods are 
to be’ honester, when the strangling of 
competition is regarded as a crime, when 
men in the market-place are coming to 
understand that their activities are not 
merely to make money but to do a service 
to society as well. 

This is the kind of business world that 
Mr. Wilson believes in, the kind that makes 
for the happier dwelling of men together 
and a more satisfactory working world — 
a working and trading world where con- 
science and a social responsibility and 
courtesy have play. And he asked the 
business men who heard him to help 
toward bringing such a world into being. 

What happened? Stocks fell. Wall 
Street asked, “What does he mean?’ It 
was reported that many large enterprises 
that had been contemplated were held 
up till the sky should become clear. This 
is amusing, but it has its serious side also. 

For the sake of argument, let it be 
granted that Mr. Wilson spoke too often 
and too vaguely about the business world 
and the Government. That did not war- 
rant the fear that the Stock Exchange 
showed. There was a fall in the market 
price of securities that showed either an 
absurd fear or a studied warning to him to 
cease talking. 

Now what does this mean? A man, 
even a President of the United States, 
might talk ever so much and even ever 
so foolishly about the book market, or the 
shoe market, or the lumber market, or the 
clothing market, yet the book men and the 
shoe men and the lumber men would not 
become frightened and sell their property; 
nor would they “answer back” by “throw- 
ing a fit.” What is there in the stock and 





-must have special consideration? 
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bond market that makes it different from 
other markets? Why must. these men 
be so delicately dealt with, or always left 
alone? Is their business in some way 
sacred? Or does a part of it rest at all 
times on such an artificial basis that it 
Does its 
success depend on silence? 

It is-‘quite time that gentlemen in Wall . 
Street were thinking of the serious side of 
this subject. The country is thinking of 
it, they may be very sure. 





THE “MONEY TRUST” 


HE aim of the Pujo Committee in 
its inquiry into the methods of the 
great bankers was to show that 

there exists a consciously constructed 
“money trust,’ which has the power of 
life and death over the financial world. 
This has not been proved. ‘But it has 
been shown that there is a gigantic con- 
centration of money power and a very 
large control over banking credit. These 
have come about partly because of the 
strong men at the financial centre, but 
mainly because our banking laws permit 
and invite such concentration of power. 
It has not been proved that there is a 
conspiracy, but only that a dangerous con- 
dition exists, a condition that permits a 
few men to wield entirely too much power. 

Mr. George F. Baker, one of the power- 
ful New York group of bankers, said of 
this concentration: 


It might not be dangerous, but still it has 
gone about far enough. In good hands I do 
not see that it would do any harm. If it got 
into bad hands it would be very bad. 


Another expression of opinion which 
gained wide publicity and will probably 
be quoted for many years to come, was 
made by Mr. J. P. Morgan: 


I’d rather have combination than competi- 
tion. I like a little competition but I like 
combination better. Control is the important 
thing; without it you can’t do a thing, but 
no one man could monopolize money. One 
man might get control of railroads or mer- 
chandise, but never money or credit. 


Still another expression of note came 
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from Mr. Geo. M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago: 


I am opposed to the concentration of any 
sort of power. | believe that concentration 
to the point it has already gone is a menace. 
In saying that I do not wish to sit in judgment 
on the men who hold that power. 


The gist of the evidence, then, is, first, 
that there does exist powerful concen- 
tration of financial credit in New York; 
second, that this concentrated money 
power has not yet been used as a con- 
scious oppression; third, that in the judg- 
ment of some of the leading financial 
bankers of the country, it has gone far 
enough and may become a menace. 

But there are many facts in high finance 
that the public does not know. For in- 
stance, it has been denied to the Pujo 
Committee to put the officers of banks on 
the stand and to cross-examine them about 
what these banks have done, or to inquire 
closely into what securities they hold, 
why they bought them, and what they 
have made out of them. The law, ap- 
parently, denies the public the right to 
know the inner operations of the banks as 
such. Whether this be a wise denial or 
not, it is true that without these records 
it is impossible to form anything better 
than an intelligent guess as to the methods, 
the ethics, and the abilities of the younger 
group of men into whose hands these 
great institutions are now coming. 

This inquiry has not been free from sus- 
picion of some unworthy motives, but it 
has had an illuminating effect. It has 
made it pretty clear that the machinery 
exists for the concentration of credit, 
that our laws are very defective, that the 
pressing duty of the Government is to 
change them and to devise some plan for 
the better diffusion of the “money power.” 


THE SPOILS AND DEFEAT 


N SEPTEMBER 30, 1910, Pres- 
ident Taft put assistant post- 
masters and clerks in first and 
second-class post offices under the civil ser- 
vice law—an excellent executive order. 


On October 15, 1912, he put all fourth-class 
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postmasters under the same protection — 
an equally good executive order, but 
in this case his motive, since he acted so 
late in his term, was open to the suspicion 
of wishing to keep this army of Repub- 
lican postmasters in their positions. 
Many Democrats, being very human and 
very hungry, resent this latter order, and 
their feeling has shown itself in Congress. 

The lesson is hard to learn — that such 
service as these small postmasters do has 
no logical relation to political faith; and 
this other lesson— that the more pat- 
ronage a member of Congress has, the 
worse for him. Many a man has been de- 
feated for reélection because in giving an 
office to one applicant he was obliged to 
deny it to a hundred others. This is as 
serious a danger as any that awaits the 
in-coming party, in that it may lose the 
election four years hence if it give rein 
to its spoilsmen. Nothing else causes so 
much internal strife. 

If Congressmen and every officer of the 
new Administration realize the literal truth 
of these statements, which has been proved 
over and over again, and if they content 
themselves to allow all the civil service 
executive orders to stand, the howls 
of disappointment which will at first be 
heard all along the line will soon die down. 
Congressmen and executive officers can 
go about their proper business, relieved of 
the unspeakable burden of recommending 
and of making small appointments; and 
public life will become tolerable. Mr. 
Wilson, though a firm believer in party- 
rule, has given good hints, in his adminis- 
trative conduct in New Jersey, of his 
soundness on the merit system. 


I] 


There is, of course, one very serious dif- 
ficulty with the civil service -— the lack 
of a proper exit for men and women who 
have grown old or are for other reasons in- 
efficient. There are bureaus in Washing- 
ton that are veritable old folks’ homes. 
Pension them? Yes, that would be logi- 
cal and proper; but everybody: hesitates 
about creating a new pension roll when he 
sees the pension bill of the Civil War larger 
now than it has ever been — now, when 
most of the veterans and their widows of 
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their own generation are dead. We can 
successfully carry on war; we can do mira- 
cles in developing a vast continent; we 
can preserve social order; we can do more 
great tasks of civilization than any other 
people or any other government under the 
sun; but we have so far been unable to 
prevent the pension roll for a war of half 
a century ago from becoming ever larger 
as the number of its proper beneficiaries 
becomes smaller. We seem to have no 
stuff in us to stop this robbery of ourselves 
by ourselves. Never a President but one 
has shown the courage or the honesty to 
question and to veto the fraudulent private 
bills giving money to deserters. We give 
money and shut our eyes and run for fear 
somebody will cry that we are ungrate- 
ful, unloyal, traitorous, and whatnot. An 
organization to promote pensions scares 
the life out of everybody in authority, 
without regard to party, from the Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House to the Repub- 
lican President. One President within a 
recent period, a man, too, who wished to be 
considered unusually courageous, was 
found one day by a visitor signing a large 
pile of acts of Congress. “ You know what 
they arer”’ heasked. ‘No, Mr. President, 
what are they?” “They, sir, are sop, sop 
to Patriotism, with a big P.” 

Still, there ought to be pensions for 
faithful civil servants who have done long 
and good service. By thus honorably and 
humanely getting rid of the old, the 
Democrats can, even in four years, make 
many changes in the present personnel, 
without throwing down the bars that 


_keep sheer partisan mobs out. 


A SIX-YEAR TERM FOR- 
PRESIDENTS 


HERE is a possibility that Wood- 
5 row Wilson will serve as President 
until March 4, 1919. 

The House of Representatives is in favor 
of the resolution that originated in the 
Senate for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution changing the term of the 
President from four years to six and mak- 
ing him ineligible for reélection. After 
being passed by a two-thirds vote of both 
branches of Congress a_ constitutional 


amendment must be ratified by the legis- 
latures of three quarters of the states — at 
present thirty-six out of the forty-eight. 

The public imagination has never be- 
come stirred up over the relative advan- 
tages of having the Presidential term four 
years and the President eligible for re- 
election, or having it six years and having 
him ineligible. But both the great critics of 
ourGovernment, De Tocqueville and Bryce, 
voiced the unfavorable opinion of our pres- 
ent Presidential term that is held by a very 
large number of thoughtful Americans. 

De Tocqueville, writing in 1834, with 
Jackson’s reélection of 1832 before him, 
puts the situation very bluntly: 

4 When a simple candidate seeks to rise 
by intrigue, his manoeuvres must be 
limited to a very narrow sphere; but when 
the chief magistrate enters the lists, he 
borrows the strength of the Government 
for his own purposes.@ In the former case, 
the feeble resources of an individual are in 
action; in the latter, the State itself, with 


’ its immense influence, is busied in the 


work of corruption and cabal. The private 
citizen who employs culpable practices to 
acquire power can act in a manner only 
indirectly prejudicial to the public pros- 
perity. But*if the representative of the 
executive descends into the combat, the 
cares of government dwindle for him into 
second-rate importance, and the success 
of his election is his first concern. All 
public negotiations, as well as all laws, are 
to him nothing more than electioneering 
schemes; places become the reward of 
services rendered not to the Nation, but 
to its chief; and the influence of the Gov- 
ernment, if not injurious to the country, is 
at least no longer beneficial to the com- 
munity for which it was created. 

“Tt is impossible to consider the ordinary 
course of affairs in the United States with- 
out perceiving that the desire of being 
reélected is the chief aim of the President; 
that the whole policy of his Administration, 
and even his most indifferent measures, tend 
to this object, and that, especially as the 
crisis approaches, his personal interest takes 
the place of his interest in the public good.”’ 

Mr. James Bryce, writing fifty years later, 
puts thesameidea insomewhat softer words: 

“The fact that he is reéligible once, but 
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(practically) only once, operates unfavor- 
ably on the President. He is tempted to 
play for a renomination by so’pandering to 
active sections of his own party, or so 
using his patronage to conciliate influential 
politicians, as to make them put him for- 
ward at the next election.” 

And again: 

“The founders of the Southern Con- 
federacy of 1861-65 were so much im- 
pressed by the objections to the present 
system that they provided that their Presi- 
dent should hold office for six years, but 
not to be reéligible.”’ 

Methods of getting renominated differ 
somewhat with different Presidents, but it 
is a fact that no President that has lived 
out his term of office, except Pierce and 
Hayes, has been succeeded by another man 
of his own party until he had obtained 
a nomination for a second term. A care- 
ful study of the succession shows that if 
his party stayed in power the President 
could practically always succeed himself if 
he chose. Mr. Roosevelt as President 
could even nominate Mr. Taft as his suc- 
cessor as Republican candidate, but Mr. 
Roosevelt as a private citizen couid not 
prevent Mr. Taft’s renominating himself, 
even after an unpopular administration, 
and Mr. Roosevelt characterized the con- 
dition of affairs which made this possible 
in language no less severe than De Tocque- 
ville used. 

.To make him ineligible for reélection 
would remove the temptation from a 
President to work for his own ends, and 
would leave him free to attend to the Presi- 
dency during the campaign for nomination. 
The six-year term would give the country 
a longer period undisturbed by national 
campaigns and would give each Adminis- 
tration a better opportunity to do the tasks 
which it has pledged itself to perform. 

But on the other hand there are distinct 
disadvantages to the proposed amend- 
ment. Half way through Mr. Taft’s 
Adminstration, he had ceased to represent 
the will of the electorate. To have con- 
tinued his Administration in office for four 
years after such a landslide as gave the 
House of Representatives to the Demo- 
cratic party would have been a travesty 
on popular government. Six years is too 
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long for a President who is out of sym- 
pathy with the people who elected him. 


¢But for a man who is doing his great task 


well, six years is too short a term. Our 
history shows that we as a people believe 
this, for we have reélected nine Presidents 


Yand refused to reélect the same number. 


But perhaps the greatest objection to 
the proposed amendment now is that it 
cannot be decided upon its general merits 
but must necessarily be fought out upon 
its bearing upon the length of Mr. Wilson’s 
Administration, his eligibility to reélect- 
ion, and the eligibility of Mr. Roosevelt 
for another term in the White House. 


THE INCOME TAX AT LAST 


UT, though difficult, to amend the 
Constitution is not impossible. 


Thirty-six states have ratified the 
amendment to the Constitution allowing 
the Federal Government to levy a direct 
income tax. This amendment comes at a 
particularly opportune moment for the 
new Administration, for an income tax 
bill is a logical complement to a tariff- 
reduction programme. 

The tariff taxes people with small means 
a far greater proportion of their incomes 
than people of large incomes. A straight 
income tax collects from all proportionally, 
and the graduated income tax takes more 
proportionally from the rich than from 
the poor. 

The extra session will probably take 
advantage of the amendment immediately 
to pass an income tax bill to make up any 
loss in customs revenue that the new tariff 
schedules may incur. 


TO ENLARGE THE SUPREME 
BENCH 


introduced a bill in Congress to 
increase the Supreme Court of the 
United States from nine to eleven mem- 
bers. The Court at first had six members 
and it has been and may at any time be 
increased as Congress sees fit. 
The enormous volume of the Court’s 
business doubtless justifies an addition to 
the number of justices. But another rea- 


S ENATOR GORE, of Oklahoma, has 
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son for this proposal is suspected—that the 
number of “Democratic” members may 
be made larger, members whose general 
interpretation of the Constitution is Jef- 
fersonian rather than Hamiltonian, or 
members who are “progressive” in their 
temperaments. Assuming that the new 
justices who would be appointed are 
men of learning and of character, there is 
no good reason to quarrel with such a 
motive. For even on the Supreme Bench 
there is room and even need of such 
diversity of views and of temperaments as 
will keep the Court contemporaneous with 
the people whom it serves. 


TARIFF TALES RETOLD 


AST year Congressman William C. 
Redfield, of Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 


molished a favorite argument of the 
high protectionists by pointing out that 
“the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad” was a mere catch-phrase 
because high wages do not necessarily 


mean high labor cost, for a highly paid — 


American laborer may — often does — 
produce enough more than a cheap Euro- 
pean laborer to make up the difference in 
wages and more. The newspapers gave 
Mr. Redfield’s acute observation much 
attention, as it deserved; and Mr. Wilson 
quoted his argument with great effect in 
the campaign. 

Forty-eight years ago Arthur Perry, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy in 
Williams College, published his ‘‘Elements 
of Political Economy.’ He showed that 
high wages do not necessarily mean a high 
labor cost, because the cost of labor is 
the net result of the wages compared with 
the efficiency of the laborer and the dear- 
ness of the money in which he is paid. 

In other words, Mr. Redfield indepen- 
dently rediscovered an idea that was for- 
gotten about thirty years ago. This is 
another example of a curious truth: that 
with perhaps two exceptions, every argu- 
ment that was made for or against the 
tariff in the last campaign was made by 
somebody before 1837. In the clash and 
excitement -of to-day’s affairs, we some- 
times forget that the tariff was an issue a 
hundred years ago. 
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For examples: just after the War of 1812, 
Samuel D. Ingham began bidding for the 
“farmer vote’ for high tariffs by declaring 
that protection would assure a home 
market for the products of agriculture. 
In 1816, Thomas Telfair, of Georgia 
introduced an argument against protéc- 
tion that is in good use yet, namely> 
“Revenue will be transferred from the 
consumer to the manufacturer, and will 
be paid by the people not to the Govern- 
ment but to individuals.’”’ The Congres- 
sional debate on the tariff in 1823 brought 
out the familiar argument that protection 
would destroy competition and would 
give great capitalists a monopoly, thus 
putting the wealth of the country in few 
hands; and the counter-argument that 
protection, by making manufactures stable, 
would attract capital, multiply factories, 
and thereby promote competition. In 
1824, Henry Clay favored protection be- 
cause it would build up home markets for 
the manufacturers. 

In 1840, about the last original argu- 
ment on the tariff was invented. The 
protectionists of 1812 had praised high 
tariffs because they would protect capital’ 
against the exorbitant demands of labor. 
In those days laborers in some states had 
no votes. In 1840 nearly everybody had 
votes, and Horace Greeley was bidding 
for them for protection because protection 
would defend the laborers against Euro- 
pean competition. 

No doubt we shall hear much oratory 
and some arguments on the tariff in Con- 
gress after this month. Studious men will 
find interesting exercise in re-reading their 
histories of economics to learn whether 
these many words are shedding new light 
on an old subject or whether they are 
merely new clouds obscuring the face of 
the old truths. 


WHAT REAL WEALTH IS 


high cost of living, a very thoughtful 


| WRITING about the causes of the 
correspondent closes his letter thus: 


From the door of your establishment to the 
farthest part of the country, real estate develop- 
ments are laid out and others promised — 
enough to house a population of 200 millions. 
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The losses will be enormous, and they will fall 
mainly on those who can ill bear the burden. 
Almost every tenth man has an interest in 
city lots, in rubber plantations in Central 
America, in pecan orchards in Georgia, in 
French gardens in Louisiana, or in cut-over 
timber lands in Mississippi. 


This, of course, means speculative in- 
vestments in land; and it is true. Worse 
yet — much of this activity is as much a 
game of chance as the buying of lottery 
tickets; for the buyers have never seen the 
property that they have invested in. Any 
man who buys land or an interest in land 
that he has never seen is (to use language 
of great self-restraint) a fool. Yet these 
purchases put prices high and for a time 
keep them high and add to the cost of 
living and of dying. It isa rise in apparent 
or temporary values that is not any real 
increase of wealth, but only a speculative 
increase. 

If there were a way to divert this 
dangerously spent money to the improve- 
ment of agricultural lands, it would make 
a great increase in real values and add def- 
inite wealth to the country. But the 
speculator and the promoter do not plow 
the ground and sow wheat or plant corn 
or cotton nor reap them nor add food and 
clothing to the world’s supply. And these 
are the only uses of the land that surely 
make living cheaper and life happier. If 
you would put your life on a sure economic 
basis that will stand the test of time, put 
money into the enrichment and the im- 
provement of land on which things of 
value grow. Moth doth not corrupt that 
nor can thieves break through and steal; 
nor can change nor circumstance nor panic 
take it away. 


ABOUT PAYING FOR SCHOOLS 


HERE has come to this office a 

long and earnest letter from an 

educated and zealous man saying 
that he simply cannot understand why 
the Wor.Lp’s Work thinks it unwise 
for the National Government to make 
appropriations to the public schools, 
agricultural or other. There are, of 
course, several reasons. But one is given 
in this bit of news from Wisconsin: 
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The State Board of Public Affairs made 
an investigation of rural schools — this, 
in Wisconsin, remember; and a part of its 
report follows: 


“Two schools in one township were held in 
private homes. In both cases the schools 
were attended by one family only. In each 
case the school board paid to the owner of the 
house $12 a month rent for a room to school 
his own children, $5 a month for fuel for heat- 
ing this room in his own house, and $5 a month 
janitor fee for cleaning this same room. 

In addition the family received $16 a month 
for boarding the teacher. In one case the 
school room was in an attic but it was clean 
and tidy. The teacher used it as a sleeping 
room. But one pupil was enrolled. In the 
other case two pupils were enrolled. The school 
room was in a log house which was filthy, dark, 
and dingy. The room while used for school 
purposes was used by the family as if no school 
was there.” 


The Wortp’s Work is informed that 
there are neighborhoods in New York 
where a similar misuse of school funds has 
been going on a long time. 

Now these are not typical of the schools 
in either of these states; but they are 
typical of the misuse of public money with- 
out proper supervision and local responsi- 
bility everywhere. The key to the proper 
supervision of rural schools is, of course, 
the county superintendent. If there be 
no proper supervision of this sort, these 
pious frauds are most likely to happen. 
Everybody knows, for example, how many 
of the colleges to which the National 
Government made a grant to teach agri- 
culture, for many years used this fund to 
pay for ordinary academic instruction — 
in several instances to pay professors of 
Greek! There was not proper super- 
vision of the fund. There is seldom proper 
supervision of a fund that comes from a 
distance. As a rule, the farther public 
money goes to be spent, the more likely 
it is to be misspent. 


I] 


Of course there are other and more seri- 
ous objections to the National Govern- 
ment’s making appropriations to schools. 
One is, where is the money to come from? 
The Government now costs about a bil- 
lion a year — $10 for every man, woman, 
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and child. To have any effect on our 
wide area, an educational scheme would 
cost many millions a year. 

There are other objections also. But 
perhaps these are enough to show that there 
is room for at least an honest difference of 
opinion, without warranting the accusa- 
tion of an indifference to education. In 
general, it may be said that no people or 
community is ever educated by a super- 
imposed activity. Persons from a distance 
may show them how. But they themselves 
must do the work and must —pay the bill. 


“GOOD BUSINESS” AND FAR- 
SIGHTED 


BANK in Grenada, Miss., offers 
A to lend to any farmer who will 
buy land to cultivate within seven 
miles of the Grenada court house as much 
as three fourths of its value and to lend ona 
residence built on such land as much as half 
its cost, for five years at 4 per cent., with 
the privilege of renewal for five years at 5 
per cent. The same bankers make the 
same offer at other towns in that state. 

A farmer, therefore, who goes there will 
need of his own cash only one fourth of 
what his land will cost and one half what 
his house will cost. 

Assuming that the land is fertile and 
that there is no hidden real estate “boom” 
in this offer, it is both fair and generous, 
and it is not “philanthropy.”” A good 
farmer can earn this interest and make 
enough to pay the debt in less than ten 
years; and the banker can afford to lend 
money at this rate if he be, as he evidently 
is, a wiser man than to wish to get rich 
quick. For he will build up a profitable 
patronage for his bank for a long time to 
come as he builds up the country round 
about him. It is “good business.” 

But it is more than that: it is wise and 
sound and generous business. For the 
lender pledges his faith and his future as 
well as his money to this land — to his 
‘ own community and to his own people. 
His money does not go away from home 
nor into speculation. It goes where it will 


do a service, on sound economic principles, 
that a man will be glad to have done 
when he comes to lie down to die. 
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the ninth President of France since 

the establishment of the Republic 
in 1871, after the fall of Paris before Ger- 
man arms. The length of term created 
by the Constitution is seven years, and 
during the forty-two years of the Re- 
public’s existence, its Presidents have 
actually served on an average six years 
each. First came Thiers, who was forced 
to resign; then MacMahon, who also 
had to resign; then Grévy, who resigned 
during his second term; Sadi-Carnot, who 
was shot by an Italian anarchist; Casimir- 
Périer, who resigned mysteriously after a 
few months; Faure, who died mysteriously 
in office; Loubet, and finally Fallieres. 

It was intended that the President of 
France should govern, and Theirs did in 
fact reign until a reaction against his 
dictatorial conception of his office led to a 
coalition in the National Assembly that 
drove him from his seat. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was a curious combination of 
strength and incompetency, and his resig- 
nation also was exacted. With Mac- 
Mahon’s fall the principle was established 
that the National Assembly (which chooses 
the President), and not the President 
himself, should be the seat of authority. 
Thenceforward, at least until the present 
day, the history of the French presidency 
has been a catalogue of inoffensive men 
without strong opinions, or at least with- 
out the ambition to assert them. 

Raymond Poincaré is a type of man to 
which the office has not been entrusted 
since the days of Marshal MacMahon. 
He was far more powerful as Premier than 
he will be as President — unless he alters 
the tradition of the presidency. He will 
indeed appoint Premiers, but he will be 
expected to appoint the obvious choice 
of the National Assembly. He will nom- 
inally choose Cabinets, but actually he 
will be the servant of his Cabinet. His 
part in the governing of France will be 
to give official stamp to the acts of his 
ministers. Certainly, he may refuse to 
obey his ministers, and they will resign 
— but only to give way to another set who 
in turn will exact the President’s acqui- 
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escence in their acts. Thus, MacMahon 
had eight Cabinets and had to resign 
because he could not form another. 
Grévy, with the éc/at of election to a second 
term upon him, gave up the struggle 
because, having tried twelve sets of minis- 
ters, he could not gather another set. 

The later Presidents have been wiser 
—and weaker; they have accepted their 
limitations. Fallieres was the merest 
figure-head; bucolic, close-fisted, unaspir- 
ing, he drew his $120,000 a year for seven 
years, saved most of it, performed a few 
formal functions, and let the Government 
run its course without suggestion of 
interference from its titular head. Poin- 
caré can hardly relapse into a Fallieres or 
even into a Loubet. But if he attempt 
to make the Elysée Palace a seat of power, 
if he attempt to recover the great author- 
ity which the Constitution confers upon 
the President but which has been usurped 
by the Cabinet, he will have to calculate 
against the fact that in France the Presi- 
dent is the creation and the servant of the 
French Assembly, and not of the French 
people. His only hope would seem to lie 
in finding a way in which to make a direct 
appeal to the nation, to the people. By 
reputation, France’s new President is of 
the stuff to attempt such a thing. 


A MORE USEFUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HE Free Public Library of Newark, 

N. J., has developed a new field of 

practical utility; and Mr. John 

Cotton Dana has given a broader scope 
to the office of librarian. 

The library appeals to the city’s busi- 
ness man — as business men, not as readers 
of literature, but as practical users of 
every printed thing that can help them to 
make better things more cheaply and to 
find new markets. And it is helping them 
to hold trade in Newark. 

“Where can | buy a golf club?”’ John 
Smith, busy merchant, asks the library 
over the telephone; or perhaps it is a load 
of coal, or a pair of gloves. And at the 


other end of the wire the young lady at the 
Business Branch, which is in the heart of 
the business section of the city, tells him 
where to get them — in Newark. 
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For she has consulted the “ Made-in- 
Newark Index.” This idea had been in 
Mr. Dana’s mind for some years. New- 
ark is essentially a manufacturing city. 
In June, 1911, letters were sent out by the 
library to 2,100 manufacturing concerns in 
the city, asking for either their catalogues 
or a description of their products. In a 
few weeks practically every manufacturer 
was indexed alphabetically under every 
kind of goods that he manufactured. 
Then the Board of Trade took up the idea 
and gave it financial backing, and soon the 
list will be distributed broadcast. 

Mr. Dana is dissipating the once pre- 
valent idea that a library is a mere re- 
pository for books “for men who read 
novels and nice old ladies who read Shake- 
speare.” He is proving that a library can 
be maintained for more than the book- 
reading public. He invites its patrons to 
ask practical questions of every day life; 
and they are accepting his invitation — 
from the publicist who asked for a list 
of books and magazine articles on coépera- 
tion to the lady who wanted “some in- 
formation on the cultivation of mush- 
rooms.” The library answers more than 
1,000 questions every day. The decipher- 
ing of a cablegram is often a tedious task. 
The Business Branch does it quickly and 
cheerfully. Mr. Dana says: 


Lots of people think the library is a place 
where they can get the latest novel or book of 
travel. But they don’t think of asking how to 
make hair tonics, or to plant poppies, or to 
choose the best story books for their children, 
or to find the position of planets in 1914, or the 
value of the grosbeak to farmers, or the best 
hotel to stop at in Detroit and its rates. Yet 
the library can answer all these questions. 


The City Plan Commission, appointed 
in June, 1911, and of which Mr. Dana is 
a member, engaged experts to recommend 
changes in streets, the routing and exten- 
sion of trolley lines, and other plans to 
improve Newark. To awaken the interest 
of the people the Commission has installed 
a City Plan Exhibition in the library build- 
ing, and here are shown maps, charts, 
photographs, etc., gathered by the experts. 
The library publishes a monthly house 
organ, The Newarker, edited and largely 
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written by Mr. Dana himself — a digni- 
fied and readable publication which not 
only explains the library’s resources but 
which discusses, also, current municipal 
topics of interest to the people. 

Mr. Dana is making the Newark 
Library render a new kind of service, and 
he is setting an inspiring example which 
public librarians in other cities might emu- 
late with profit to their people. 





SINGING COUNTRY FOLK INTO 
THEIR OWN 


This rings true: 


| am the minister of a country church and I 
am enthusiastic regarding the enriching of 
country life. I herewith submit to you a para- 
graph. I know Ontario rural life well. I ama 
farmer’s son. I am a graduate of Queen’s 
University. I have taught a rural school. 


And this is the paragraph: 


Country people used to sing a great deal 
more and a great many of them used to sing 
better than they do now. At a husking-bee or 
a logging-bee it was no unusual thing for the 
evening to be spent in singing songs or in dan- 
cing. The dancing is still with us, though it is a 
great deal more formal than it was in the old 
days. The singing seems to have quite. van- 
ished, and more’s the pity. In the earlier days 
nearly every township, during the fall and winter 
months, had its singing school. Only pleasant 
memories remain of the old-fashioned singing 
school. Singing was the one form in which art 
was studied then and, in many cases, it proved 
to be the gateway to better things. It did a 
great deal to redeem the necessarily narrow 
life from sordidness. 

There are now scores of young people who 
would be benefited by attending just such gath- 
erings. They have talent, but the conserva- 
tory is out of the question. There are others 
who can sing well but who do not feel justified 
in spending the time or the money to enter the 
ranks of the professionals. It is refreshing to 
learn that there is in some places a revival of 
this old-time means of culture. It will make 
the rural church a better place to go to and more 
men will sing at their labor, and that means not 
only more work and better work, but more hap- 
piness and contentment. 


This is as true in the United States as 
in Canada. 
trudes itself: 


The interesting question ob- 
How did it happen that the 
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country singing school went out of fashion? 
Has country life these thirty or forty years 
not merely stood stillP Has it declined? 
More important, however, is the fact 
that singing, like many other good social 
customs, seems coming back into fashion. 


SAVING THE WASTES IN 
CHARITY 


HE Waterloo, Ia., Association of 
Charities and Corrections directs 
all the private charities of the 
city by a single body of citizens, and makes 
the County Overseer of the Poor its sole 
disbursing agent. The system has been 
in operation five years, and it shows ad- 
vantages in operating economy and direct- 
ness in obtaining effects of much merit. 
One half of the board of fourteen direc- 
tors of the Association are elected every 
year at a meeting of delegates representing 
the hundred and more churches, civic 
organizations, and fraternal orders of the 
city. The Overseer of the Poor is an 
ex-officio member of the board and super- 
intendent of the Association. He receives 
a salary of twenty dollars a month from 
October to April inclusive, and ten dollars 
a month during the rest of the year. He 
responds to all calls for assistance, charg- 
ing, by the authority of his office, to the 
county thé expenses that justly belong to 
it, and checking upon the treasury of the 
Association for needful help that is not 
chargeable to the county. This arrange- 
ment places at the right moment the only 
agent who can immediately decide whether 
he is dealing with a county case or not, 
and who under all contingencies can furn- 
ish prompt relief. The superintendent 
gives the nurses of the Association enough 
money to provide food, fuel, and shelte1 
for not more than twenty-four hours for 
persons in urgent need. The nurses are 
required periodically to visit the residence 
of every county charge to investigate the 
sanitary conditions and to enforce rules 
of proper living. For this work, and other 
necessary services, the county contri- 
butes a fair remuneration to the funds of 
the Association. The superintendent may 
give store credit to persons temporarily 
out of money and unwilling, or not en- 
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titled, to take aid from the county. This 
is comparatively safe because the recipient 
of favors can look only to one source of 
supplies. The concentration of working 
forces makes it easier to compel owners to 
prevent overcrowding and insanitary prac- 
tices in their tenements. 

The system makes practicable an 
Association store that solicits from chari- 
tably inclined citizens used stoves, beds, 
bedding, furniture of all kinds, shoes, hats, 
and clothing. Much of this material is 
given to the dependent poor, but the 
larger part is sold, at a price just above the 
cost of handling, to those upon the border 
line of county support. About five thou- 
sand pieces were so handled last year at a 
net profit of more than five hundred dol- 
lars. The store is also a centre for packing 
and distributing holiday baskets and pres- 
ents, a depot for articles contributed by 
needle clubs and other helpful organiza- 
tions, as well as for broken but wholesome 
tood contributed by bakeries. Here, also, 
are sold rugs made by women perilously 
near the poor house. 

The actual, not per capita, expenditure 
of county money in Waterloo through the 
Overseer of the Poor has increased during 
the last five years only 2 and one fifth 
per cent., though the population of the 
city increased 47 and one half per cent., 
and the outlay on other paupers outside 
the County Farm and Waterloo has 
increased 30 and one fourth per cent. 
This saving has been accomplished through 
greater efficiency in management of 
the furtive pauper, and through meas- 
ures to prevent pauperism. Since the 
store was established the county expendi- 
ture for clothing has been reduced to the 
amount that was bought when the city, 
now of thirty-two thousand people, had 
only five thousand inhabitants. As the 
profits from the store very comfortably 
cover most of the services of the super- 
intendent, as well as all incidental expenses 
of management, money contributed to the 
Association may be directly applied to the 
purposes for which it is subscribed. 

Six committees are maintained in the 
Board of Directors, namely: the House or 
Store, Finance, Nurse, Holiday, Red 
Cross, and Publicity committees, and 
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through them the needs of the poor and 
distressed are made known, and facilities 
for correct giving are proposed. For 
example, at the suggestion of the Holiday 
Committee donations of pennies, vege- 
tables, jellies, bread, etc., for a Thanks- 
giving offering are made yearly by the 
public school children. Christmas baskets 
and presents, to which the whole com- 
munity is invited to contribute, are han- 
dled by this committee. The holiday do- 
nations at church services are large. The 
Red Cross Committee, through the sale of 
stamps, has money to buy portable houses 
for the use of needy tuberculous patients. 
In these and other ways the Association 
stimulates charitable impulses and pro- 
motes in all classes of society a desire to 
assist in giving comfort to those who are 
in need of help. 

Thus Waterloo has overcome a common 
difficulty in poor relief — the duplication 
of effort by private charities and by public 
officers — and has become efficient in 
the prevention of pauperism as well as in 
the mitigation of the sufferings it causes. 


THE INCREASING PLAYGROUNDS 


HE children of the city will play 
—in the streets, to their own 
physical and moral danger and 


the inconvenience of their elders, if no 
places but the streets are provided. When 


playgrounds are provided, they take to: 


them with avidity, to the great benefit of 
the whole community. 

And the playgrounds are being provided. 
The last yearly report of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
tells about forty cities that had opened 
supervised playgrounds for the first time. 
Forty-eight cities are using their school- 
houses as recreation centres. There are 
in all about 533 cities that are making 
some effort to give the child a place to play. 

Nineteen cities in the last year author- 
ized the sale of nearly four and a half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of bonds for recreation 
purposes, and two and three quarters mil- 
lions of dollars were expended for the ad- 
ministration of. playgrounds. 

The public purse is opened to keep the 
children off the streets. For example, in 
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Milwaukee, Wis., by a vote of the people 
the school board has the power to levy a 
special tax of two tenths of a mill for even- 
ing recreation centres. And private phil- 
anthropy keeps pace with the _ public 
expenditure. Within twelve months 
twenty-one cities received playgrounds 
from private individuals ranging in size 
from 20 acres in Philadelphia valued at 
$330,000, to 5 acres in Brokenbow, Neb. 
Although the realization of the neces- 
sity of playgrounds is widespread and has 
arisen all over the land, the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
with its magazine, its field secretaries, and 
its constant agitation has done much to 
encourage and quicken this very useful 
movement, and it deserves all success. 
For playgrounds and the recreation centres 
stand ready to draw the city children back 
from the dangers of the streets and careers 
of petty crime, which lead through the 
police courts and reformatories to hardened 
criminality and a tax on the community. 


A STORY OF VACANT-LOT 
GARDENS « 


HE Garden Club of Minneapolis 
two years ago began vacant-lot 
gardening. In to11, the city 
gave the first two weeks of July to a 
civic celebration of the linking of two 
park lakes by a canal. Mr. L. J. 
Boughner, the president of the Garden 
Club — which was then promoting school 
gardening — asked for an appropriation of 
$4,000 to decorate the vacant lots. The 
celebration committee granted the money 
and the Garden Club announced that for 
$1 the club would obtain the use of a 
vacant lot, plow and harrow it, give vege- 
table and flower seeds and plants for a 
family of five, provide gardening instruc- 
tion and supervision through the season, 
and distribute prizes for the best gardens. 
After a month’s campaign, 302 applica- 
tions for membership were filed, and at the 
opening of the season sixty acres were 
under cultivation. The crop was worth 
$12,000. 
The next year, 1912, members of the 
Garden Club cultivated 150 acres of land 
In 1,283 vacant lots, and raised vegetables 
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that were worth more than $60,000. 
Fiowers were planted at the front of every 
garden; the area thus used was more than 
seven acres. he gardens each cost only 
about a fifth as much in 1911. 

The gardens were treated as a civic and 
not as a philanthropic enterprise. Every- 
body who helped was helping to beautify 
Minneapolis. If,. incidentally, he raised 
enough vegetables to supply his family, 
that was merely an earned reward for 
helping the city. Rich men claimed their 
reward just as eagerly as poor men. 
However, nobody felt that he was being 
patronized or made an object of charity. 
As a dollar for membership and another 
dollar for tools were the only expenses, and 
as the average value of the crop was $40, 
nobody was too poor to join. 

Getting the consent of owners to the 
use of lots has wrecked many garden 
clubs. The Minneapolis club doesn’t 
get their consent: it just takes the lots 
and goes ahead with the gardens. Very 
few owners object, and most of them are 
quickly convinced that the added beauty 
of their lots is an advantage. Irreconcil- 
able owners cost the Minneapolis club just 
$26.40 in 1912. 

One woman in Minneapolis induced the 
families of seven boys in her neighbor- 
hood to apply for gardens. In 1912, she 
got sixteen boys to join the club and paid 
the fees herself. Another woman in one 
of the better parts of the city invited Mr 
Boughner to meet some of her neighbors 
at a garden party in August, 1911. One 
of them was a Jew, one a Norwegian, twe 
Germans. None of them had known any 
of the others at the beginning of summer. 
But when she began work in her vacant- 
lot garden in the spring, the neighbor 
women came out to watch her progress. 
A night or two later their husbands joined 
the group. By August these ten people 
had become close friends. 

The vacant-lot gardens of Minneapolis 
have kept many boys at home, have 
aroused a new sociability in many neigh- 
borhoods, have earned many needed dol- 
lars, have made many men and women 
healthier, and have added much beauty 
to the city streets. The cost has been in- 
significant and the returns very great. 


—— a 








PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS AT 
FOUR CRISES 


THE SCENES THAT ATTENDED THE SWEARING-IN OF WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, AND 
LINCOLN RECALLED — HOW WILSON WILL TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


T IS done!” exclaimed Chancellor 
Livingston, turning to the people; 
“Long live George Washington, Pre- 
sident of the United States!” A 
shout went up from the throng. A 

flag broke out from the staff on the roof 
ot Federal Hall, a cannon boomed, then 
was echoed in a score of roaring salutes, 
while the bells of a dozen churches burst 
into a merry quarrel. Long years of 
political chaos, of uncertainty and weak- 
ness under the Confederation, were past. 
The Federal Union had been brought to a 
happy birth, and the idol or the people had 
taken his place at the head of a new and 
hopeful Nation. 

The circumstances surrounding the inau- 
guration of Washington are perfectly well 
known. Provision had been made for 
starting the new Government on March 
4th, but not until April 6th had a quorum 
of Senators and Representatives assembled 
in New York (the designated capital) and 
the electoral votes been formally counted. 
“With feelings not unlike those of a cul- 
prit going to the place of execution,” 
Washington started from Mt. Vernon on 
April 16th, reaching New York on the 
27th, at the end of a journey that had been 
a triumphal progress. He was met at 
the water’s edge at Elizabethtown Point 
by a committee of Congress, entered a gaily 
decorated barge rowed by thirteen cap- 
tains in white uniforms and, accompanied 
by happy-hearted water-parties, was con- 
ducted to Warren’s Wharf, near the foot 
of Wall Street, where he was met by Gover- 
nor Clinton and other distinguished citi- 
zens, being then driven to the house that 


had been prepared for the President on 
Cherry Street in Franklin Square. 

The morning of April 30th was ushered 
in by the pealing of bells and the booming 
of cannon. Shortly before noon, commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States waited upon 
General Washington and informed him 
that all was ready for his inauguration. 
An imposing military escort, with the new 
President’s carriage drawn by its four 
white horses, passed in procession from 
Franklin Square to the new Federal Hall. 
This had been the old City Hall of New 
York and had now been transformed, at a 
cost of $32,000 contributed by New York 
gentlemen, into a temporary home for the 
Government. It stood on the corner of 
Wall and Nassau Streets now occupied by 
the New York Sub-Treasury. The statue 
now standing on the Sub-Treasury steps 
rests on a stone declared to be that pressed 
by the foot of Washington as he took the 
oath. Federal Hall was a building de- 
scribed as of Tuscan design, with a portico 
supported by four Doric columns. 

Arriving here, the President-elect 
alighted and, attended by his bodyguard, 
repaired to the Senate Chamber, where 
Congress had gathered. The Vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Adams, met him at the door. 
Then all proceeded to the balcony, where, 
before a great assemblage of the people 
and in sight of hundreds crowded on adja- 
cent balconies and roofs, General Washing- 
ton took the oath of office administered by 
the Chancellor of the State of New York. 
Vowing that he would faithfully execute 
the office of President and, to the best of 
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his ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution, “So help me God!’ — 
President Washington kissed the Bible 
(a copy still carefully preserved) and bowed 
his head fora moment. Attended by the 
cheers of the populace, the actors in the 
notable scene then proceeded to the room 
of the Senate, where, so moved that he 
“several times could scarce make out to 
read,” the new President delivered his 
inaugural address. Then all repaired to 
St. Paul’s Chapel, where they listened 
to a sermon by Bishop Provoost. Mrs. 
Washington had remained at Mt. Vernon 
and did not see her husband inaugurated. 


That was in 1789. Twelve years later 
a great change had come over the spirit 
of the country. The confidence with 
which the Federal Government had been 
founded, with Washington in the chair, 
had given way to profound distrust. The 
Father of his Country had now retired 
from the burdens of office. There had 
been a second inauguration — if a cere- 
mony in which all eyes had been bent 
upon the retiring President could be de- 
scribed as the inauguration of his successor. 
That had taken place in Philadelphia in 
Congress Hall, Washington in black velvet 
with a dress sword on his hip; Adams in 
gray, very elegant, until the ruffles of his 
shirt and wristbands were wetted by the 
tears which, in common with all the 
audience, the incoming President shed at 
the solemn words and mien of the revered 
Washington. 

Yes, a change had come over the spirit 
of the country as the nineteenth century 
was dawning. The people feared the 
power of the Government. Indeed, it had 
been too much Hamiltonized, had been 
tending too strongly toward aristocracy, 
but, from the most sympathetic under- 
standing we can have of the apprehensions 
of the Democrats who followed Jefferson, 
we to-day can form no conception of the 
depth of their fear and the bitterness of 
their resentment of the Government as 
administered by the Federalist Party. 
The Democrats were in the majority in 
the Nation, but they had not been able 
to elect a President, under the electoral 
system as it then worked, and it was only 
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now, by a contest carried to the House of 
Representatives and won there, that there 
had been accomplished what they held as 
the salvation of the land, a new birth of 
freedom — the election of Thomas Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency. 

The evening of the 4th of March, 1801, 
was celebrated throughout the country 
like another 4th of July. Everywhere the 
bells rang, cannon boomed; parades 
marched, orations were delivered, and din- 
ners partaken of. Throngs made their way 
to churches and listened to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence and heard 
patriotic sermons. Democratic news- 
papers that day printed the Declaration, 
as if it had just gone into effect. 

But what happened in Washington? 

For many years the school histories have 
related with curious uniformity how Mr. 
Jefferson, on the morning of the 4th of 
March, 1801, mounted his horse, rode to 
the Capitol, dismounted and, unassisted, 
hitched his horse to the fence. 

As a matter of fact he did nothing of the 
kind. He had been living in a boarding- 
house only a few paces from the Capitol 
and he walked the short distance, attended 
by a number of friends. The ceremony, 
which took place in the Senate Chamber, 
was one of dignity and impressiveness, and 
the taking of the oath was announced by 
the salute of cannon. 

The legend of the lonely horseback 
ride originated in a paragraph contained 
in a book called Travels in America, 
published in London in the year 1803, 
written by John Davis, an Englishman 
who happened to be on a visit to the United 
States. The paragraph runs: 


The politeness of a member from Virginia 
procured me a convenient seat in the Capitol; 
and an hour after, Mr. Jefferson entered the 
House, when the assembly of American Sena- 
tors rose to receive him. Hecame, however, to 
the House without ostentation. His dress was 
of plain cloth and he rode on horseback to the 
Capitol without a single guard or even servant 
in his train, dismounted without assistance, and 
hitched the bridle of his horse to the palisades. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Davis was 
seated in the Senate Chamber an hour 
before the President-elect arrived. -So he 
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could not have known from personal ob- 
servation whether Mr. Jefferson rode or 
walked. 

The Capitol, in March, 1801, was, as we 
shall see, part of the present building. 
From what point did the President-elect 
start to go to it, that morning? 

Mr. Jefferson had been Vice-president 
during the term of his predecessor. He 
had, therefore, been living in Washington. 
A scrutiny of the National Intelligencer, a 
Washington publication of those early 
days, brings to light the following news 
item, (November 28, 1800): 


Last evening arrived in Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Vice-President of the United States, 
and took up his lodging in Messrs. Conrad and 
McMunn’s apartments. 


Further search back through the Na- 
tional Intelligencer brings to light this 
paragraph, (November 24, 1800): 

Conrad and McMunn have opened houses of 
entertainment in the range of buildings for- 
merly occupied by Mr. Law, about 200 paces 
from the Capitol in New Jersey Avenue, leading 
from there to the Eastern Branch. 


The Conrad and McMunn boarding- 
house was, in fact, a line of three brick 
houses at the northwest corner of New 
Jersey Avenue and C Street, S. E.— 
across from the present House Office 
Building. The houses had been built by 
Thomas Law. Later, they were rented to 
the Government for the home of the Coast 
Survey Service and other departmental 
purposes. Later, they were converted into 
a hotel known as the Law House, and later 
as the Varnum House. One friend of Mr. 
Jefferson’s has left it on record that the 
Vice-president boarded at “‘Canaird’s house 


‘on the south side of Capitol Hill,” with 


some thirty Democratic members of 
Congress. It is evident that Canaird 
and Conrad are one and the same. Conrad 
& McMunn’s was the home of about 
thirty Democratic Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress, a few of whom had their 
wives with them. While Jefferson lived 
there, it was probably a sort of gathering- 
place for the Democratic leaders; indeed, 
wherever Jefferson lived would have been 
such a gathering-place. There is a story 
that, while Vice-president, Jefferson had 
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partaken of his meals at the foot of a long 
table near the door, insisting that the 
ladies of the table should be seated near 
the fire, and that no precedence should be 
accorded him because he was presiding 
officer of the Senate. 

It is not likely that Thomas Jéfferson, 
a lover of fine horse-flesh, would have 
lived at Washington three months without 
a horse, but it would have been an ab- 
surdity for the group to have mounted 
horses for a journey of two hundred paces. 
“Jack” Eppes, Jefferson’s son-in-law, was 
bringing on four coach-horses, bought 
somewhere in Virginia for $1,600, but 
neither coach nor horses had reached 
Washington on the day of inauguration. 

From Conrad & McMunn’s, therefore, 
Mr. Jefferson started for the Capitol at 
noon, Wednesday, March 4, 1801. The 
retiring President did not call for him, 
according to the custom which has since 
come to prevail. Mr. Adams had ordered 
his carriage and left Washington before 
daylight. What actually happened is 
narrated in the following brief description 
which is to be found in the National 
Intelligencer of March 6th (that was very 
swift reporting for those days): 


At an early hour on Wednesday the City of 
Washington presented a spectacle of uncommon 
animation, occasioned by the addition to its 
usual population of a large body of citizens 
from adjacent districts. A discharge from the 
Company of Washington Artillery ushered in 
the day, and about ten o’clock the Alexandria 
company of riflemen, with the company of 
artillery, paraded in front of the President’s 
lodgings. 

At twelve o’clock Thomas Jefferson, attend- 
ed by a number of his fellow-citizens, among 
whom were many members of Congress, re- 
paired to the Capitol. His dress was, as usual, 
that of a plain citizen, without any distinctive 
badge of office. 

He entered the Capitol under a discharge of 
artillery. 

On his entry into the Senate Chamber, there 
was assembled the Senate and the members of 
the House of Representatives. The members 
rose, and Mr. Burr left the chair of the Senate 
which Mr. Jefferson took. 

After a few minutes of silence, Mr. Jefferson 
rose and delivered his address before the largest 
concourse of citizens ever assembled here. 
After seating himself for a short period, he 
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again arose and approached the clerk’s table, 
where the oath of office was administered by the 
Chief Justice; after which he returned to his 
lodgings, accompanied by the Vice-president, 
Chief Justice, and heads of Departments, 
where he was waited upon by a number of dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

As soon as he withdrew, a discharge of artil- 
lery was made. The remainder of the day was 
devoted to festivity, and at night there was a 
pretty general illumination. 

Neither Mr. Adams, nor Theodore Sedgwick, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
present at the inaugural ceremony, both these 
gentlemen having left the city at daylight on 
that morning. 


The same account appears in the Phila- 


delphia Aurora of March 11th. William’ 


Duane, the notorious editor of the Aurora, 
was in Washington at the time (hanging 
on his patron Jefferson’s heels and arrang- 
ing for such honest graft as a printer and 
stationer could get out of the Govern- 
ment), and it is within the range of pos- 
sibility that the Philadelphia account of 
Jefferson’s inauguration was set up by the 
hand of James Wilson, grandfather of 
Woodrow Wilson. Thus far investigation 
has not learned the exact date of James 
Wilson’s arrival in the United States, but it 
is known that he was setting type on the 
Aurora, of which later he became at least 
titular editor, as early as 1808. 

The Chief Justice was John Marshall. 
Mr. Burr had been sworn into the Vice- 
presidency at eleven o’clock — so we learn 
from a dispatch printed in a New York 
paper of the time. A dispatch printed in 
the Aurora some days later stated that 
there were about one thousand people 
present in the Senate Chamber, besides 
the members of Congress, and not less than 
one hundred and fifty ladies. 

It is difficult to see how one thousand 
spectators could possibly have been crowded 
into what was then the Senate Chamber. 
At that day the Capitol consisted of what 
was known as the North Wing, that part 
of the building for some time occupied by 
the United States Senate, but at the pres- 
ent time given over to the Supreme Court. 
To-day the Supreme Court’ Chamber 
could not possibly contain one thousand 
persons. However, studies of the history 
of the Capitol made for the Columbia 


Historical Society render it reasonably 
certain that the Senate Chamber was 
originally on the basement floor; it was 
lifted during Jefferson’s administration. 
At the time of his inauguration the foun- 
dations of the rotunda were in place, as 
were those of the “grand staircase” 
(now Statuary Hall), while the South 
Wing, to be occupied by the House of 
Representatives, was fairly above the 
ground. i 

There is one other side-light on the inau- 
guration of the first Democratic Presi- 
dent. It is said that a gentleman from 
Baltimore, an invited guest, asked per- 
mission to wish the new President joy. 
“1 would advise you,”’ answered Jefferson, 
smiling, “to follow my example on nup- 
tial occasions, when I always tell the 
bridegroom | will wait until the end of the 
year before offering my congratulations.”' 

The historical imagination finds little 
to take pleasure in in the setting of the 
scene of the Great Democrat’s induction 
into the Presidency. The beginnings of 
the Capitol and the unfinished Executive 
Mansion were the only objects in Washing- 
ton to attract the eye. The President’s 
house had been occupied by the Adamses 
for a few months. Mrs. Adams, on the 
journey down in the autumn, had lost her 
way while in the wilds between Baltimore 
and the new capital “city.” A Negro 
met by chance had set her party right, 
and they came dismally along the horrible 
roads to the President’s “ Palace’? — as 
it was indeed then called, being copied 
after the Duke of Leinster’s palace in 
Dublin. The great porticoes of the pres- 
ent day were lacking; indeed, there was 
no vestibule at all; the main staircase had 
not been put up, and the East Room was 
unfinished — Mrs. Adams found it a good 
place in which to hang clothes to dry. 
She complained bitterly that there wasn’t 
a bell in the house, that there were no 
grates in which to burn coal, and as for 
wood, there was nobody in Washington to 
cut it. 

Between the unfinished White House 
and the beginnings of the Capitol stretched 
a wide road “straight as a gun barrel,” 
as one visitor described it, but full of 
holes and abandoned sand-pits. John 
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Cotton Smith, visiting Washington that 
year, described Pennsylvania Avenue as 
“a deep morass, covered with alder 
bushes.” There were a few brick houses 
lined up on New Jersey Avenue, on the 
slopes of Capitol Hill, but elsewhere the 
capital “city” of 1801 consisted of woods, 
gravel-banks, brick-kilns, and rude houses, 
many of them mere laborers’ shanties. 
Eight years later even, Frederick Jackson, 
the British Minister, wrote home that 
Washington was more like Hampstead 
Heath than any spot he had ever seen, 
being a place of heath, woods, and yawn- 
ing gravel-pits. He remarked that he had 
started a covey of partridges three hun- 
dred yards from the House of Congress. 

If Jefferson ever took his famous lonely 
ride on an inauguration day, it may have 
been when he relinquished the Presidency 
to Mr. Madison. Miss Sarah Randolph, 
daughter of Thomas J. Randolph, tells 
this story of her father, who was Jefferson’s 
grandson: 


At Madison’s first inauguration, he was a lad 
of seventeen years, and was his grandfather’s 
sole companion as he rode, in those days of 
republican simplicity, up Pennsylvania Avenue 
on horseback from the President’s House to the 
Capitol, where grandson and grandfather dis- 
mounted, hitched their horses to the palings, 
and the latter went into the Congressional Hall 
to see the Government pass from his hands to 
those of his friend. 


For sixty years Presidents came and 
went — ten of them. © Political battles 
were lost and won. But as memory 
traces the history of the country it recog- 
nizes no political revolution until the crisis 
that ushered in the Irrepressible Conflict 
over slavery, between the Union and the 
Confederacy. The story of the Presi- 
dency reaches its chief dramatic climax 
in the figure of Abraham Lincoln and in 
his inauguration on Monday, March 4, 
1861. It would be superfluous to dwell 


on the significance of the event of that day. 

On reaching Washington after his secret 
night ride from Harrisburg, Mr. Lincoln 
went to Willard’s Hotel, where he spent 
the few days before the beginning of his 
term. The Senate was in session all night 
March 3rd and 4th, and Mr. Buchanan 


was at the Capitol, busy signing belated 
bills, until ten minutes after noon on the 
4th. Then he was hurriedly driven back 
to the White House, entered an open 
barouche, and proceeded, alone, to the 
Willard. The crowd that gathered about 
the entrance of the hotel saw a heavy old 
man, with thin gray hair, a face seamed 
and wrinkled, a head curiously inclined 
toward the left shoulder, in a low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed silk hat, an immense white 
cravat wound around his throat like a 
poultice, thrusting the high collar up to his 
ears, and a swallow-tailed coat, alight and 
enter. In a few minutes he reappeared, 
Mr. Lincoln on his arm. The two took 
seats side by side, and the carriage rolled 
away up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Elaborate military preparations had 
been made, this time not for display, but 
for stern service in case of emergency. 
The Avenue was lined with a double file 
of soldiery, and on either side and before 
and behind the Presidential carriage rode 
an armed escort. In windows all along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and in the Capitol 
building were stationed riflemen. Cavalry 
guarded the crossings. A battery had 
been so planted on Capitol Hill as to com- 
mand the plaza in front of the Eastern 
Portico, where the inauguration was to 
take place. 

So closely surrounded by soldiery was 
the Presidential carriage as it moved that 
comparatively few of the crowd caught 
even a glimpse of the occupants. The 
procession took over an hour — so crowded 
were the streets — to reach the north end 
of the Capitol building, where Mr. Buchan- 
an and Mr. Lincoln descended and were 
passed rapidly through a high board bar- 
ricade to the door of the Senate wing. 

As they entered the Senate Chamber, 
which was crowded, it was observed that 
Mr. Buchanan, peculiarly stooped and 
aged, seemed hardly half the size of the 
towering Lincoln. The two sat for a 
moment in the Senate Chamber, Mr. 
Buchanan audibly sighing repeatedly while 
the oath was administered to the Vice- 
president. 

Then the party proceeded to the East 
Portico. Over the steps had been built a 
platform, on which the political notables 
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were gathered, and before which a crowd, 
variously estimated — by one reporter as 
high as 100,000 people — was assembled. 
The spectators looked upon a Capitol 
still unfinished; the dome was still rising, 
and great derricks stood upon it midway 
in air, while networks of steel ropes hung 
all about. The great statue which now 
surmounts the dome was on the ground. 

It was nearly half-past one when the 
Presidential party emerged. The gaunt 
form of the President-elect was _ first 
visible to the crowd as he slowly made his 
way to the front. To one spectator, at 
least, who had known him in Illinois, 
Mr. Lincoln was completely metamor- 
phosed, through the efforts of injudicious 
friends and ambitious tailors. He was 
raising a crop of whiskers, and they were 
still coarse and stiff. He was dressed in a 
suit which he had never worn before, a 
dress coat, black trousers, and satin vest, 
and carried, in addition to a glossy hat, 
an ebony cane with a large gold head. 
Reaching the platform, his apparent dis- 
comfort was visibly increased by his un- 
certainty as to what to do with his hat 
and his cane; he stood the picture of em- 
barrassment for a moment. A little stand 
had been placed at the front of the plat- 
form, and Mr. Lincoln looked at it, con- 
sidering whether it would hold his hat, his 
cane, and his manuscript. Stephen A. 
Douglas, who sat in a prominent place, 
saw Mr. Lincoln’s difficulty and came to 
his aid, relieving him of his hat, which he 
held throughout the ceremony. This was 
the most remarked occurrence of the day. 
Douglas had been, in singular fashions, 
the rival of the President-elect from early 
days; both had been candidates for the 
hand of Mary Todd; they had campaigned 
against each other for the Illinois senator- 
ship, and finally they had been pitted 
against each other in the Presidential 
campaign lately closed. 

Mr. Lincoln laid the manuscript of his 
address upon the stand, and began to 
speak, in clear, strong tones. He had had 
years of experience in out-of-door campaign- 
ing in the West; as he spoke, he turned the 
pages of the manuscript, but his eye did 
not follow it; so carefully had it been word 
for word considered and revised that it 
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was in his memory. The day was cool, 
but not unpleasantly cold; not bright, the 
undetermined sunlight occasionally pre- 
vailing through light clouds. After he 
had spoken a minute or two, a light wind 
blew across the stand, and Mr. Lincoln 
moved his cane, laying it across the pages 
of the manuscript. The concluding words 
of the address—the lines about “the 
mystic cords of memory,” which had been 
suggested by Seward — provoked enthus- 
iasm, but little cheering punctuated the 
discourse, which was listened to for the 
most part in impressive silence. 

Then arose an attenuated figure in a 
black gown, Chief Justice Taney, with his 
cadaverous countenance. The clerk opened 
a Bible. Mr. Lincoln laid his hand on 
the book, repeated the oath, and touched 
the open page with his lips. The guns on 
the plaza thundered, and the new Presi- 
dent and his predecessor returned to the 
carriage (this time Mr. Lincoln taking the 
right-hand seat) and made their way 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House. On the threshold, Mr. Buchanan 
warmly shook Mr. Lincoln’s hand, bade 
him an earnest farewell and departed, leav- 
ing the gigantic task of the Union’s salva- 
tion to hands abler than his own. 


Since the entrusting of the Republican 
party with power in 1861, there has been 
no political revolution comparable with 
that which is about to be at once put 
under way by the inauguration of the 
Administration of Woodrow Wilson. 

On March 3rd, Mr. Wilson and his family 
will go to Washington by train, traveling 
as ordinary citizens.. They will sleep at 
a hotel. On the 4th, Mr. Wilson will 
call on Mr. Taft at the White House. The 
retiring and the incoming President, the 
former seated on the right, will drive, with 
the escort which has become customary, 
through cheering throngs, up the Avenue 
which every President since Jefferson has 
followed on his way to his exalted seat. 
Arrived at the Capitol, Mr. Wilson will 
read his inaugural address, and then, in 
the presence of thousands, representing 
the citizenship of the Nation, standing in 
silence with bared heads, will take the 
oath administered by Chief Justice White: 
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I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the office of the President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Who can say with what emotions on the 
part of each, William Howard Taft, as the 


two reénter the carriage, will indicate to 
his successor, and Woodrow Wilson will 
take, the seat on the right, for the ride 
back to the white mansion-house which 
one of them is to leave and in which the 
other is to remain as he takes up his high 
and heavy task? 


INVESTMENT THAT IS TROUBLE-PROOF 


HEN men begin to.figure 

that possibly everything 

is not right with the 

country, and that pos- 

sibly there will be fin- 
ancial trouble in the near future, a great 
deal of money is withdrawn from the 
markets and becomes idle. There are signs 
that at the present time there is a great 
deal of idle money in this country. 

An old man who called at this office 
a few months ago had grappled with this 
problem of using money that he was 
afraid to venture into ordinary invest- 
ments, and his experience had been happy. 
He became cautious in 1903, when there 
was a short-lived industrial disturbance 
which threatened to become serious. 

He had bought some municipal bonds 
which ran in series, some of them matur- 
ing in two years and some maturing yearly 
thereafter. He had bought a railroad 
bond which matured in four years, and 
two railroad equipment issues, one with 
three years and one with five years to run. 
He had also bought a short-term note of a 
strong electric light and power company. 
He had capped his list with two local mort- 
gages with three years to run. These 
were all of very good quality. His average 
income was about 4? per cent. 

That was practically a_ trouble-proof 
investment. Naturally he had not been 
able to make it alone; so he had called 
upon a conservative and well-known bank- 
ing house, had told them exactly what he 
wanted, and had followed their advice 
literally except for the two local mortgages, 
which had just happened to come along 
then, and which he knew to be good. 

That is the safest system or method of 


making an investment. There is an old 
saying that he who is his own lawyer has 
a fool for his client; and the same idea can 
be applied pretty well in investment mat- 
ters. It is good common sense to apply 
to investment all the business sense you 
have; but it is very poor business to go 
ahead without expert criticism or advice 
unless you have a wide training and ex- 
perience in investments. The records 
show that even the most skilful lawyers 
and business men blunder here. For ex- 
ample, the assets held in the estate of the 
president of one of the big banks in New 
York City showed that during the last 
few years of his life he had invested in 
nearly a dozen worthless stocks and that 
probably a quarter of a million dollars had 
slipped through his fingers in this way. 

This department has had a good deal of 
experience in investments with banks and 
bank officers. Only in one or two isolated 
instances has it encountered in ordinary 
banking circles.a deep training or wide 
expert knowledge of the value of securities. 
The business of a president of a bank 
has nothing to do with the stock market. 

This old man, therefore, had been very 
fortunate in his source of advice. He said 
that about two years after he made his 
purchases he thought he wanted to sell 
some of his securities. He found that he 
could sell them all right but that the prices 
had declined a little from the prices he 
had paid. He wrote a petulant letter to 
his banker and received a brief but con- 
vincing reply to the effect that all the 
securities had been recommended to him 
for income only; that they were all per- 
fectly good and would pay their principal 
and interest as they fell due; that if he 
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wanted to buy them now he would have to 
pay for them just about as much as he 
paid before; and that the difference be- 
tween the buying and the selling price 
represented merely a small margin of 
gross profits upon which the banking house 
does business. 

When he talked to this department, 
time had healed his little resentment and 
he said that the service of the banker had 
been entirely satisfactory to him. He had 
come to understand that, in this quiet, 
trouble-proof kind of investment, you 
cannot have free marketability at exactly 
the price you pay. He had even tried to 
sell an assignment of one of the mortgages, 
and he had discovered that the necessary 
fees and commissions would make his 
discount on the mortgage a good deal 
bigger than the discount on his bond. He 
had come to understand the simple fact 
that it costs some money to do business in 
any kind of securities and that somebody 
besides the banking house has to pay 
these biils. 

To any one who wishes to be immune 
from trouble, nothing better can be recom- 
mended than the classes of investment in 
which he had put his money. Nowadays, 
if you ignore the market altogether and 
simply invest for a stipulated period, in- 
tending to hold everything until it matures, 
it is quite possible to get a full 5 per cent. 
on the money and to get the whole of the 
principal back within five years. Thus a 
man may steer his ship into a quiet eddy 
in the stream of business and lie safely at 
anchor for as long as he likes no matter 
what happens outside. 

Of course, the first thing to do in follow- 
ing any such course is to strip from your 
mind all idea of increasing your principal 
by the process. The only way a man can 
make money in securities is to buy some- 
thing that may go up in price. Obvi- 
ously, a thing cannot go up in price very 
much if it is going to be paid off in a couple 
of years at about the price you paid for it. 

In buying short-term securities, there 
are only a few things to avoid. [Do not 
let anybody sell you the short-term obliga- 
tions of railroads, industrials, or of any other 
concerns that are known to be weak 
or sickly. Avoid the obligations of all 
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concerns that have never been able to 
earn and to pay honest dividends on an 
honest capitalization. Choose notes or 
bonds that have solid securities pledged 
under them, rather than mere debenture 
notes or unsecured promises to pay, no 
matter how good the name of the com- 
pany. Do not buy from chance acquain- 
tances, from untried brokers or dealers, 
nor from anybody whose credentials are 
not very easy to check up. 

In the mortgage field, it is sometimes 
not wise to buy from your friends. A 
case in point came to this department 
immediately after the panic of 1907, 
when a woman, who lived in a woolen 
manufacturing centre, found that more 
than half of the mortgages she held were on 
the houses of employees in the mills, un- 
able to meet their interest because a 
great many of the men were out of em- 
ployment for a time. She discovered at 
the same time that it would be rather in- 
human to foreclose these mortgages, and 
she simply had to wait until the trouble 
rolled by. A mortgage held under these 
circumstances could hardly be called a 
trouble-proof investment. 

This*short-term market is not the only 
refuge for the man who is trying to avoid 
trouble. There are a good many tem- 
peraments that would be just as well con- 
tent holding safe long-term bonds as hold- 
ing safe short-term bonds. To such people 
bonds of long term, but secured by mort- 
gages on terms that make them safe no 
matter what happens, are just as good as 
any short-term securities. They will 
fluctuate in price according to conditions 
that follow their purchase; but when the 
trouble rolls by and business goes on 
the same as before, they will generally come 
back and prove as satisfactory as ever. 

The investor in bonds, like the investor 
in mortgages, will get, after a while, into 
a frame of mind that is itself the best tonic 
to prevent uneasiness. 

It is so easy and simple to put your 
affairs in comfortable shape to meet all 
possible conditions and to pay you at the 
same time a good return on your money, 
that the only wonder is that so many men 
are caught in situations that bring them 
a great deal of anxiety and sometimes a 
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great deal of loss. The wise man, in in- 
vestment as in business — for after all the 
same principles underlie the two — is the 
man who, when he is not quite certain 
where he stands, will get himself into the 


position where he stands to lose least if 
things break against him but to gain for 
himself immunity from danger and from 
discomfort and a fair return from his 
money or his business. 


FIVE RATTLING DETECTIVE 
ADVENTURES 


THE NEW METHOD OF DETECTIVES WHO HAVE TURNED SCIENTISTS — HOW 
CROOKS ARE MADE TO CATCH THEMSELVES 


BY 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


T TAKES a thief to catch a thief” has 
been revised by the modern scientific 
detective and now reads, “It takes a 
crook to catch himself.” 

In other words, what the psycholo- 
gists call the law of suggestion has been 
applied to criminal investigations and the 
results are such that the leading detec- 
tives to-day have been able to develop a 
delicate system of investigation in which 
the masterful mind of the detector is 
matched against the wits and the cunning 
of the most clever criminal. 

“If you want to catch a crook,” says 
Mr. Raymond C. Schindler, formerly man- 
ager of the William J. Burns Agency in New 
York, “you must get that crook himself 
to help you. That is the surest and safest 
way. The crook will not, of course, take 
the job willingly. To get him at work is 
the problem of the real detective.” 

There are dozens of good stories of how 
the new method has been put into opera- 
tion in cases which under the old system 
would have been hopeless mysteries. For, 
as Mr. Schindler remarks, “behind every 
crime is left a thread which, if found and 
followed, will lead to detection, capture, 
and conviction. First you must follow 
this thread to the weaver, then you must 
set the weaver to work against himself 
until he is caught in his own web. | can 


believe that no man’s imagination is 
greater than the executive skill of an- 
For any plot that one may map 


other. 


out in imagination, there is someone who 
is capable of putting it into execution 
Unravelling a crime is the task of the man 
whose delight is in solving puzzles that 
apparently have no solution.” 

Psychologists of the new school — psy- 
chologists, that is, who acquire knowledge 
in the laboratory instead of evolving it 
out of their inner consciousness, and who 
weigh and measure, like other scientists, 
instead of assuming and asserting — have 
long been proclaiming and offering to 
prove their ability to teach the courts 
something new about the administration 
of justice and the detectives something 
new about the detection of crime. Both 
the courts and the detectives have viewed 
the offer with suspicion and, like the ex- 
perienced practitioners of every art and 
trade, have been inclined to deride the new 
methods as necessarily inferior to the old. 
As a result, trials still go on with the tes- 
timony of witnesses subjected only to tests 
which leave its accuracy a matter otf 
opinion instead of a matter of scientific 
fact, though it could often, if not usually, 
be made certain: by the use of methods 
that are well known in every laboratory 
of experimental psychology. 

Curiously enough, however, detectives 
are showing themseives more open-minded 
than judges and are beginning to show an 
almost cheerful readiness to substitute 
science for the old haphazard methods. 
It was long after the professional detec- 
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tives had been convinced by amateurs 
that finger-prints provide an_ infallible 
means of identification that the courts 
consented to receive such evidence and 
then only with reluctance and corrobora- 
tion. Nocourt would allow a jury to draw 
conclusions as to a witness’s credibility 
in the way that Professor Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, convinced himself of Harry 
Orchard’s veracity. But many detec- 
tives are studying and practising his 
“ psycho-analysis” and have learned that 
very practical and valuable results can be 
obtained by measuring the time it takes 
one word to suggest another to a man sus- 
pected of a crime. 

The use of the sphygmograph, for de- 
tecting emotion by the pulse in the fore- 
arm, and other instruments of the psy- 
chological laboratory is only a very small 
part of the new methods in detective work. 
The principles underlying these devices 
are being used, rather than the devices. 
But the significance of heart beats, of 
breathing, of perspiration on the palms of 
the hands, long known and studied by the 
scientists, forms as convenient a starting 
point as any in telling about the new 
methods of the real detectives. 

A very interesting instance drawn from 
the experience of Mr. Schindler illustrates 
well the new rule of setting a crook to 
catch himself: 

In one of the large cities of the East 
about four years ago a gang of “ toughs” 
were suspected of having brutally beaten 
a young girl. There was little doubt 
that at least one or more members of 
this gang were implicated. One man 
could easily have committed the crime. 
There was no evidence to show which of 
the gangsters had done it, and gang-men 
are a close-mouthed species. The crimi- 
nal would never have been discovered if 
the detectives had not tried a most unusual 
experiment. 

The detectives began by securing the 
aid of one of the leading moving picture 
companies. They picked out a film which 
depicted the story of a crime very much 
like that which they were investigating. 
In fact, the story happened to be so much 
like that on which the case hinged that 
except for the faces of the actors and the 
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setting it could very well have been the 
crime on which the detectives were working. 

Arrangements were made with a moving 
picture theatre in the neighborhood which 
the gang haunted to have this film dis- 
played. While it was being run off one 
of the detectives who was “roping’’ the 
subjects and who had worked himself into 
their confidence to the extent of chumming 
around with them, brought one of the gang 
at a time to this theatre. 

Four members of the gang each saw the 
picture separately. Only one responded 
to the experiment. The others were 
deeply interested, probably knowing the 
details of the crime that one of the gang- 
men had perpetrated. But the man who 
had committed the crime showed con- 
clusively his guilty knowledge of the 
affair. He showed it in his breathing and 
he showed it in the beating of his heart. 
Actually his heart was thumping so hard 
in the darkness of the theatre that it was 
distinctly audible to the detective sitting 
next to him and leaning lightly against 
him. From that time on the detectives 
concentrated their efforts upon this man 
and finally, when they had massed the facts 
and confronted him with them, he broke 
down and confessed. 

The law of suggestion put the detec- 
tives on the right road and the suspect 
was used to involve and catch himself. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Dougherty, 
of NewYork, employs the new method. He 
employed it in a notorious taxicab robbery 
case, in the Rosenthal case, and in other 
cases, and he has acquired a wide reputa- 
tion for his new “kid glove” third degree, 
which is nothing else than setting a crook to 
catch himself in an innocent conversation, 
instead of by bulldozing and bullying. 

A short time ago Commissioner Dough- 
erty said: “Prof. Miinsterberg a theorist? 
Not a bit. He is there with the practical 
goods. When he says that there are 
physical means of detecting whether or not 
a man is lying he is simply stating a fact. 
There was the case of Paul Geidel, who 
murdered William H. Jackson in the 
Hotel Iroquois. When I first found the 
boy and began to talk to him | picked up 
his hand and while apparently examining 
it for blood stains | put my index finger 
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At the house no one could understand what 
had come over the dog. Howling at night 
was something entirely new. 

Sharp eyes on watch might have seen 
a man moving along the road after eleven 


on his pulse and began to ask leading ques- 
tions, particularly concerning his where- 
abouts on the night Jackson was mur- 
dered. The minute the boy realized the 
drift of my questions his pulse started at 
‘third speed.’ | knew | was ona hot trail 
and felt pretty sure I had found the 
murderer.” 

An interesting illustration of how, by 
the law of suggestion, a crook may be made 
to catch himself, is found in the Marie 
Smith murder case. A nine year old girl had 
been found murdered on the outskirts of 
Asbury Park, N. J., having been attacked 
while on her way home from school. After 
a protracted investigation by Mr. Schin- 
dler, in which by elimination all other sus- 
pects had been removed, suspicion fell 
upon a gardener, Frank Heidemann. 

Heidemann was working from early 
morning until late at night in the green- 
houses of his employer and consequently 
no one could get at him to get into his 
confidence. Schindler wished to get him 
among strangers where he would be more 
susceptible to new friendships. He had 
operatives of the agency try to find em- 
ployment with Heidemann but his em- 
ployer did not need help. More than 
that, his employer believed in him and 
thought that the young man was perse- 
cuted. He warned the detectives off his 
place and even got a warrant for one of 
them. Heidemann did not go out at 
night and consequently was inaccessible. 

Heidemann seemed to sleep well at 
night, and Mr. Schindler realized that as 
long as he was working all day long the 
man could keep his mind off his crime. 
Therefore Mr. Schindler determined that 
Heidemann must be got away from his 
position. The fact that he was sleeping 
well at night presented an idea. Was 
there no way to make him think over his 
crime at night? 

In a kennel out by the stable was a big, 
loud-baying hound. It wasn’t long before 
the dog took to barking and howling dis- 
mally every night on the premises where 
Heidemann slept. It is an old super- 
stition that the howling of a dog about the 
house at night is a bad omen. Heide- 


mann thought of that every time the dole- 
ful baying of the watchdog woke. him up. 


o'clock every night. He slipped quickly 
into the bushes along the wayside, moved 
slowly and noiselessly in the underbrush, 
making a wide circle to reach a clump of 
laurels about thirty paces from the stables. 
It was cold, mid-winter weather and he 
wore gloves and a heavy overcoat into 
which he shrank for protection from the 
bitter cold wind. 

The pockets of the man’s overcoat 
were full of stones. About midnight he 
limbered up and threw a stone at the dog 
house. The hound lifted up a protest. 
Another stone was followed by another 
wail. Every time the dog stopped, the 
man in the bushes threw another stone, 
and when stones gave out he threw a stick. 
Now and then a gruff and angry voice 
from the house would restore quiet. 
More stones produced more wails. Some- 
times the man in the bushes saw a light 
moving up in Heidemann’s room. For two 
or three hours every night the dog acted 
as if bewitched. That kept up for more 
than two weeks, night after night. Then 
Heidemann suddenly announced that he 
was going to New York. Schindler knew 
that hé would do so sooner or later if he 
was kept awake a few hours every night. 
The thing would work on his mind. And 
although there was no evidence against him 
the move confirmed the suspicion of the 
detective that he was on the right track. 

The detectives kept Heidemann under 
surveillance in New York and after several 
months they were able to get a detective, 
whom we shall call “Carl,” into his con- 
fidence. Carl became his chum and in a 
short time was living with Heidemann, for 
Carl came from the same town in Germany 
as Heidemann; at least he said he did. 

They chummed for some time, but it 
was not reasonable to suppose that Heide- 
mann would talk about his crime even to 
his intimate friend, and much less confess 
his crime if guilty. Thus, to make him 
of his own accord tell of his crime, it was 
necessary to employ the law of suggestion 
again. The detectives had an article 
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published in the newspapers mentioning 
Heidemann’s name so that the detective 
with him might plausibly bring up the 
subject. Carl’s surprise on seeing his 
friend’s name connected with the murder 
was sufficient to enable him to talk with 
Heidemann on the matter naturally. 
Nothing of importance was gained in that 
way, however. 

Now to get Heidemann to confess his 
guilt it would naturally be necessary to 
put the detective in the same category as 
Heidemann. In other words, he must 
commit a murder. There are some places 
where suggestion must fall short of fact. 
This was only a fake murder. It was 
planned and carried out one snowy night 
near Yonkers when Carl and Heidemann 
were driving in a sleigh. Carl got into an 
altercation with a stranger, drew a gun, 
shot him (apparently), and fled, leaving him 
lying by the road. It was a clever bit of 
melodrama and Heidemann fully believed 
that Carl had shot and killed aman. But 
the fact did not seem to worry him much. 
He stayed with Carl right along, for Carl 
was paying the expenses for both and 
Heidemann believed that he possessed 
considerable money which had come to 
him on the death of his parents. 

From Yonkers they fled to Atlantic 
City, and there Carl told of his brother 
who was also, he said, a desperate crimi- 
nal. He suggested that the three of them 
should flee from this part of the country 
for good and go out to the Pacific Coast 
where they were not known. Carl was 
now working for the climax which was to 
bring the confession, and every detail was 
planned with the utmost precaution. The 
plan was to make Heidemann think that 
Carl was trying todeceive him and slip 
away from him. So a sailing-list of ships 
to Germany was procured and on the 
schedule notations were made as to the 
steamship Carl was evidently expecting to 
take. Carl left the schedule sticking out 
of his inside pocket one day in the room, 
knowing that Heidemann would find it. 

Heidemann did find it. Moreover, he 
noticed that one of Carl’s grips was gone. 
There was every evidence in his mind that 
his chum was trying to slip away to Ger- 
many and leave him alone to shift for 
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himself. Heidemann was scared. He was 
afraid to be left alone. 

There was no affectation about Heide- 
mann’s excitement and nervousness when 
Carl returned. He at once accused Carl 
of trying to desert him. Carl protested, 
but when Heidemann produced the doc- 
tored sailing-list he was forced to admit 
that he intended to leave him. 

“T’ve been thinking about it a whole 
lot,” pursued Carl, speaking German, as 
they always did when conversing, “and 
] think I had better leave you because 
some day you may squeal on me for killing 
that man in Yonkers, and then it will be 
all over with me. As much as I regret it, 
I] can’t do otherwise. Why, | find myself 
waking up at night in a cold sweat think- 
ing of only one thing, that you might 
some time become angry with me, inform 
the police, and send me to the chair.” 

Heidemann pleaded earnestly. Never 
would he betray his friend. 

“That’s the way you feel about it now,” 
objected Carl, “‘but I tell you, Frank, I’m 
afraid of you. I fully trust you now. 
But who knows what may happenr | 
must leave you or I’ll go crazy.” 

Heidemann was now genuinely alarmed 
at the serious turn of events. He saw the 
certainty of his friend leaving him alone 
and without money. Carl could see that 
the confession at which Heidemann had 
been hinting for weeks was coming. He 
made a desperate effort to control himself. 

Heidemann again protested that he would 
never betray his friend. It could never 
happen. Even if it were not for friend- 
ship’s sake he would never squeal on Carl. 
He would be held in check by fear. “For, 
Carl,” he added, “you would tell the 
police about me and then I would be in as 
bad a hole as you.” 

“What do | know to tell on you?” 
asked Carl. He was lying on the bed 
gazing up at the ceiling and did not even 
move his eyes as he asked the question. 
Heidemann sat on a chair in a corner of the 
room. He was looking at Carl with such 
an intensity that the detective could 
almost feel it. 

Both were quiet for a moment. Then 
Heidemann said: “Carl, I want to tell you 
something a 
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It was coming! He had started to tell 
the story of how he had killed little Marie 
Smith so that he might put himself in the 
same position as that in which he believed 
Carl to be. Carl saw a successful ending 
to all the weary weeks of revolting com- 
panionship with Heidemann. The break 
in the long strain proved too much for 
Carl — for just a moment the detective 
lost control. He raised his head as Heide- 
mann paused, as if to urge him on. In 
some way his eyes must have flashed 
Heidemann a warning. Heidemann did 
not go on. Carl’s heart became heavy 
with disappointment and anger at him- 
self. But he had regained control of 
himself. He did not appear to be in- 
terested. Outwardly he was just as ever, 
for it would be fatal to urge Heidemann 
now. Carl himself turned the conversa- 
tion to other subjects. He threw himself 
back on the bed and turned his back. 

Again the fear of being left alone in 
America began to work on Heidemann as 
the detective had hoped it would. 

“I was going to tell you, Carl,” he 
began. 

This time Heidemann caught himself — 
he made his confession. 

And not only that, but to convince the 
“brother” of Carl that he was as bad as 
they he repeated it the next day, with the 
authorities from Asbury Park secreted in 
the next room. From the baying of the 


hound to the doctored sailing-list, a par- 


ticularly disgusting crook had caught him- 
self by the law of suggestion. 

Every case must be taken by itself in 
working out this new method of letting 
the crook catch himself. The “frame- 
up” is different in every instance and 
depends for its success entirely on the 
ingenuity of the detective. Thus it be- 
came necessary, to unravel a mysterious 
burglary, to find a way of ascertaining 
which one of three persons had gained 
access to the teller’s cage in a large bank. 
That person, whoever he was, had com- 
mitted the robbery. Aside from shadow- 


ing all three to find out which was spend- 
ing more than he was earning or in any 
other way betraying himself, there was 
little else that could be done to clear up 
the mystery. 


No finger prints had been 


left which would give the detectives a cluc, 
although they had searched for them. 

The very fact that none had been found 
was used to catch the thief. The law of 
suggestion was called into play. No one 
but the detectives knew that finger prints 
had not been. found. However, all three 
suspects were closely questioned on separ- 
ate occasions after a newspaper had pub- 
lished an article concerning a report that 
finger prints had been found which would 
lead, it was expected, to the identification 
of the guilty person. The detectives 
knew that the suspects, being bank clerks, 
were intelligent and had read about finger 
prints; that they must know that finger 
prints never fail. 

Accordingly, when each of the three was 
questioned the detectives had the money 
tray and other articles displayed where the 
suspects could see them. Naturally, it 
seemed to the suspects that these articles 
were the very ones referred to in the 
accounts and that they bore the tell-tale 
finger marks. It was noticed that one of 
the suspects showed considerable anxiety 
to pick the articles up and handle them. 
Finally he was allowed to do so. He 
seemed much gratified and the remark 
that he made to one of the men in the 
bank afterward, that he certainly could 
not be suspected even if his finger prints 
did show on the articles now, for he had 
handled them in sight of everybody, 
enabled the detectives to focus their atten- 
tion upon the right man. Without wast- 
ing any further time they watched him 
and finally were able to get him to confess 
that it was he who had entered the cage 
and had taken the money. 

Working on the fears and weaknesses 
of humanity is the secret. In another 
case a prominent broker had been robbed 
by his brother, who for five-or six years 
had been acting as his bookkeeper. The 
loss was fifty or sixty thousand dollars, and 
the money had been spent gradually on 
the “Great White Way.” 

When the thefts were finally discovered, 
the broker, not wishing to have his family 
name besmirched, did nothing more than 
discharge his brother. He first asked him, 
however, how much he had left, and the 
brother said that aside from two or three 











































hundred dollars he had spent all. Reports 
came to the broker later that the brother 
was still keeping up the old pace. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that he had 
some of the money “salted”? away in a 
safety deposit box, and for two or three 
weeks the brother was closely shadowed. 
But the shadowing led to nothing. 

Here again the detectives were forced 
to fall back on the law of suggestion and 
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name of the institution in which this 
occurred was withheld from publication 
as the authorities expected to be able to 
apprehend the guilty clerk and did not 
wish to alarm the box-holders. 

This single copy of the newspaper was 
delivered to the detective, who arranged 
that it should be placed on the breakfast 
table of the family of the suspected man. - 
It caught the attention of the family, as 
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make the criminal catch himself. It was 
arranged with a newspaper that one copy 
of the morning edition should be published 
in which it was reported under a huge 
black scarehead that a prominent safety 
deposit institution had been rifled and the 
contents of the boxes stolen. The article 
went on to tell in detail how one of the 
clerks who had charge of the safe deposit 
vault had obtained, during two or three 
years, impressions of the keys of all the 
boxes. At an opportune time, the article 
said, he had rifled them all, taking the 
money and -valuable documents. For 
obvious reasons, the report added, the 





was expected, and was read aloud. That 
was enough. It aroused the curiosity 
of the brother concerning the safety of his 
own money. He was shadowed directly 
to the safe deposit vault in which he had 
hidden his spoils, just as his brother, the 
broker, had surmised. In this way a 
portion at least of the stolen money was 
recovered and the defaulter never learned 
that there had_ been a ruse employed to 
lead him on to show where he had hidden 
the stolen money. 

Not so long ago, in a quiet little village 
in northern New York, a house robbery 
was perpetrated and considerable jewelry 
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stolen while the 
family was at dinner. 
The __ investigation 
showed that two 
burglars committed 
the robbery and that 
they had gained en- 
trance by climbing 
up a pillar at the cor- 
ner of the porch and 
running along the 
roof until they were 
opposite the _ bed- 
room window. The 
window -was_ easily 
opened. The jewelry 
had been in a safe, 
but the safe had 
been left open care- 


’ lessly, even though it 


contained about fifty 
thousand dollars’ 
worth of gems. The 
owner of the jewels, 
it seemed, had in- 
tended to wear some 
of them at dinner, 
to return immedi- 
ately after dinner to 
her room, and to 
wear others at an 
affair that she was 
to attend during the 
evening. In that 
way she had forgot- 
ten that she was tak- 
ing any risk by leav- 
ing the safe door 
open. 

Modern methods 
of identification and 
apprehension of 
criminals, such as the 
Bertillon system and 
the finger-print 
method, caused 
suspicion to fall on 
two well-known 
crooks. Detectives 
investigating the 
case, after establish- 
ing by the finger 
print system the 
probable identity of 
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the crooks, exhibited 
their photographs to 
the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood 
where the robbery 
had occurred and at 
least a partial iden- 
tification was _ ob- 
tained. Several of 
the persons to whom 
the rogues gallery 
pictures were ex- 
hibited picked out 
the same two pic- 
tures as looking to 
them most like the 
persons they had 
seen loitering about 
the town. The finger 
prints, although fair, 
were not so satis- 
factory as was neces- 
sary to make identi- 
fication positive 
enough to secure a 
conviction. But, 
with the partial 
identification, the 
whole thing was posi- 
tive enough to make 
the detectives cer- 
tain that they were 
on the right track. 

Within a few 
weeks in New York 
City they were able 
to round up the 
suspected crooks, 
and although they 
were arrested there 
was not evidence suf- 
ficient to convict. 
The owner of the 
jewelry was naturally 
very anxious to re- 
cover it and private 
detectives were 
called in at this 
point with the diffi- 
cult commission to 
recover the stolen 
jewelry. 

Although the two 
suspects who had 
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A FINGER PRINT THAT CAUGHT A THIEF 


THIS PRINT, ENLARGED FROM THE HANDLE OF THE LADLE THAT APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, IS 
IDENTICAL WITH THE FINGER PRINT OF A MAN WHO WAS ARRESTED AS A_ SUSPICIOUS PERSON IN 


1908. 


been arrested were later released, it is 
well known that criminals of this class are 
naturally of such a wary disposition that 
it is extremely hard to shadow them with- 
out their knowing it. The private detec- 
tives, however, obtained rooms in the 
neighborhood where the suspects lodged 
and in that way they kept a partial watch 
on their movements, although it was prin- 
cipally on the busy thoroughfares that 
they were followed. After a few weeks of 
shadowing in this way, the suspects appar- 
ently came to the conclusion that they 
were not being watched. 

The problem which now confronted the 
detectives was to make use of the law of 
suggestion in such a way as to cause the 
suspects to go to the place where they had 


THE NUMBERED LINES INDICATE FIFTEEN POINTS OF INDENTITY IN THE TWO PRINTS 


hidden the stolen jewelry. The plan that 
was adopted shows how simple it is to 
suggest a certain action to another, as if 
by telepathy. 

Through that mysterious underground 
channel that connectswith even thedarkest 
recesses of the questionable districts of any 
large city, word was passed by one of the 
detectives in such a way that it reached 
the ears of the first suspect that the 
police had that very day recovered a sub- 
stantial part of the jewelry. It was 
sufficient only to have this report reach 
the ears of the first suspect through the 
proper channel to arouse his  suspic- 
ion. The more he thought of it the 
more he wondered whether his pal had 
“squealed.” And the more he wondered, 
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FIVE RATTLING 


A LADLE WHOSE HANDLE BORE INCRIMINATING 
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EVIDENCE 


THE FINGER PRINT ON THE PRECEDING PAGE, FOUND ON ITS HANDLE, LED TO THE CAPTURE OF THE MAN 


the more he desired 
to know. That was 
justwhat the detec- 
tive had planned. 
The first suspect 
could resist no 
longer. He lost no 
time in hurrying to 
the spot where the 
jewelry had been 
hidden to see with 
his own eye wheth- 
er the second 
suspect had failed 
him. He was 
shadowed to one of 


the suburbs of New 


York where, buried 
under a_ railroad 
bridge beneath a 
foot of soil, was a 
box containing the 
jewelry. 

No doubt, the 
law of suggestion 
played an import- 
ant part in the no- 
torious McNamara 
dynamiting case. 
Some of the re- 
marks made _ by 
“Jim” McNamara 


WHO TRIED TO STEAL IT 











MR. RAYMOND C. SCHINDLER 


FORMER MANAGER OF THE BURNS DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, WHO HAS CAUGHT MANY CRIMINALS AND 
WHO DECLARES THAT -“‘IF YOU WANT TO CATCH A 
CROOK YOU MUST GET THAT CROOK TO HELP YOU 
—THAT IS THE PROBLEM OF THE REAL DETECTIVE” 


show that he real- 
ized it. To prove 
that the McNa- 
maras, McManigal, 
and others had 
been in_ several 
cities in which dyn- 
amite explosions 
took place for sev- 
eral days before 
these explosions 
occurred, the pros- 
ecution had to 
bring dozens of wit- 
nesses from all sec- 
tions of the country 
to Los Angeles to 
make _ identifica- 
tions. The wit- 
nesses_ included 
hotel clerks, bell 
boys, hotel proprie- 
tors, "bus drivers, 
liverymen, board- 
ing house keepers, 
and numerous 
others. 

While the Mc- 
Namara jury was 
being empanelled, 
witnesses kept 
arriving in Los 
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FINGER PRINTS VS. FACES 


PORTRAITS OF THREE MEN WHO COULD SCARCELY BE DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR FEATURES BUT WHOSE 
FINGER PRINTS ARE UNLIKE. AN EXAMPLE OF THE VALUE OF THE FINGER-PRINT METHOD IN THE 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 


Angeles. That they might have a chance 
to see “Jim” McNamara and identify 
him, they were taken to court and were 
given seats where they would have a 
good chance to see the defendant. There- 
fore, every day when McNamara looked 
about the courtroom, he saw one or two 
persons staring at him intently. Nat- 
urally he recognized some of them. He 
must have asked himself where he had 
seen those faces before. Sometimes he 
could not recall. At other times he could. 
In both cases he was frightened. 

So was kept up, day after day, an endless 
procession of accusing faces leveled at him. 
It did seem endless, too, for there were 
more than a hundred such witnesses. The 
strain began to tell on him. He thought 
about those faces in his cell every day 
after he left court. He had plenty of 


time to think about them in the loneliness 
and silence of his prison. 


“My God, this thing is getting on my 
nerves,” he cried one day to his counsel. 

The law of suggestion was working 
inexorably. Day by day as he strove to 
recall just who some of the persons were 
who were there silently identifying him, 
as he struggled to advise his counsel accord- 
ingly so as to be prepared to meet them, 
he began to realize the utter hopelessness 
of his case. Of course, this was not the 
only, nor perhaps even the greatest, in- 
fluence which moved him; but certainly 
a compelling part was played by this 
elaborate staging of the law of suggestion 
in bringing this notorious case to the con- 
clusion of a confession. The criminal 
himself is perhaps the last to realize how 
tightly he winds himself in a web of his 
own making under the direction of a skil- 
ful detective. Seldom does he realize 
that it is he, himself, not the detective, 
who has caught him. 
































A CITY HEALTH PILOT 


HOW DR. CHARLES T. NESBITT LED WILMINGTON, 
N. C., OUT OF THE DARKNESS OF DISEASE TO AN 
ENVIABLE POSITION AS A CLEAN AND REAWAKEN- 

ED CITY —AN AGGRESSIVE HEALTH OFFICER’S 
FIGHT, AGAINST A POLITICAL RING AND 
AGAINST PUBLIC APATHY, TO ENFORCE 
HEALTH ORDINANCES WHICH, UNDER 
HIS DIRECTION, HAVE ALMOST ELIMIN- 
ATED TYPHOID FEVER FROM THE CITY 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 








whose leaders were enriching themselves 
through their political power. Public im- 
provements were at a standstill and the 
atmosphere reeked of graft. Although 
North Carolina is a prohibition state, 
saloons were running wide open in the 
city of Wilmington, with al! the evils that 
usually accompany illegal liquor-selling. 
To-day the saloons are closed, the social 
evil has been minimized, the political 


WO years ago Wilmington, 
N. C., was one of the most 
unhealthy cities in the United 
States. With one or _ two 
exceptions it was, so far as 
statistical evidence showed, the most 
unhealthy city in the entire South. The 
proportion of communicable diseases to 
population was enormous; typhoid was 
endemic, prevailing the year around, and 


its death rate high; every other water- 
borne and filth-borne disease took an 


“boss” has been shorn of his power, public 
improvements are under way, and graft 





excessive toll of 
human lives. 

To-day Wilming- 
ton is one of the 
healthiest cities in 
the South. It hasa 
comparatively small 
amount of. typhoid; 
its death rate is little 
more than that of 
New York,’and con- 
ditions in these. re- 
spects are steadily 
improving. 

Two years ago, 
likewise, the political 
and moral conditions 
of Wilmington were 
bad. The municipal 
government was in 
the hands of a ring 














THE DEADLY SHALLOW WELL 


POLLUTED DAILY BY THE KITCHEN SLOPS THAT 
ARE THROWN OVER THE PORCH RAILING — THE 
ONLY WATER SUPPLY IN MANY HOMES 


is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

All this change has 
come, not by revolu- 
tion, but by house 
cleaning. 

The power of pub- 
licity stirred a lax 
public conscience 
into action. 

One man, Dr. 
Charles T. Nesbitt, 
started the move- 
ment. One _ news- 
paper, the Wilming- 
ton Dispatch, backed 
him. Their joint 
efforts aroused the 
people of the city 
to action. 

Wilmington, the 








DR. CHARLES T. NESBITT 


WHO IS WAGING A WINNING BATTLE AGAINST IGNORANCE AND INDIFFERENCE AND 
SELFISHNESS TO MAKE WILMINGTON, N.C., A SANITARY CITY BY CLEARING OUT TENEMENTS, 
CLEANING BACK YARDS, BUILDING DEEP SEWERS, AND REPLACING SHALLOW WELLS BY 
CONNECTIONS WITH THE MUNICIPAL WATER SYSTEM 
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A CITY 


largest city in North Carolina, might 
easily be, and in the course of time 
inevitably will be, one of the great cities 
of the South. Its harbor is one of the 
finest on the whole South Atlantic sea- 
board. All around the city lies a great 
expanse of splendid agricultural land, only 
partially developed, although Wilmington 
ships enormous quantities of garden pro- 
ducts by water and rail to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. It is one 
of the four or five greatest cotton-shipping 
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merchant. Many other fine-old houses, 
surrounded by brick-walled gardens and 
giving token, in their classic architecture, 
of their pre-Revolutionary history, line 
the principal residential streets. But one 
has to walk only a few blocks or turn the 
corner to discover filth and squalor almost 
intolerable in the sections occupied by the 
fourteen thousand Negroes who constitute 
almost an even half of the city’s popula- 
tion. At least, that description was true 
up to a year or two ago. 





WHERE PURE WATER IS PREPARED FOR ALL THE CITY 


FILTERS IN THE MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS OF WILMINGTON THAT SUPPLY PLENTY OF PURE WATER AT 
LITTLE COST, A COST, HOWEVER, OFTEN TOO GREAT FOR PRIVATE SELFISHNESS TO PAY 


points in the world. The headquarters of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, one of 
the three great railroad systems of the 
South, are at Wilmington, which thereby 
gives the city a commercial advantage 
of no mean importance. 

Yet, with all these natural and acquired 
advantages, Wilmington has grown but 
slowly in its nearly two hundred years of 
existence. The stately brick mansion once 
occupied by the colonial governors of 
North Carolina is still the finest house in 
Wilmington, the home of its leading cotton 





Four years ago Dr. Nesbitt, a native 
of Maryland, who had studied and prac- 
tised his profession in New York, returned 
from a year of professional study in Europe 
and visited Wilmington. He liked the 
town, found it was not over-crowded with 
physicians, and decided to remain and 
practise there. As a preliminary to the 
practice of medicine he undertook a study 
of community health conditions. 

What he discovered appalled him. 

From the incomplete and carelessly 
kept records of the city health department 











530 
he gathered enough information to con- 





vince him that Wilmington offered a- 


splendid field for medical practice. Not- 
withstanding that reports of communicable 
diseases by physicians were the exception 
rather than the rule, and that even a con- 
siderable percentage of deaths occurred 
unrecorded, the evidence was there that 
typhoid, diphtheria, and malaria were a 
constant menace to the health and lives 
of whites and Negroes alike, and the fre- 
quent outbreaks of scarlet fever and other 
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thousand of the more than six thousand 
houses in the city had connections. There 
was a city water supply, taken from the 
Cape Fear River, with a filtration and puri- 
fication plant adequate, if properly man- 
aged, to insure the purity of the product, 
even though the intake was in dangerous 
proximity to the sewer outlet and below 
an open ditch into which many buildings, 
including a large hospital, drained their 
refuse. The plant was being operated 
without skilled supervision, however, and 
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A MODEL DAIRY THAT SUPPLIES PURE MILK TO WILMINGTON 


acute infections, spreading through con- 
siderable sections of the city, indicated 
inefficient sanitary control. 

Searching farther, to discover the cause 
of these conditions, Dr. Nesbitt found 
it primarily to lie in the soil. Soil pol- 
lution in Wilmington, as elsewhere in the 
South, was a constant element that had 
been too little considered by sanitarians. 
There was a small and inadequate sewer 
system in Wilmington, owned by a private 
company, badly constructed and poorly 
maintained, with which less than one 


even such water as it supplied was avail- 
able only to a portion of the city’s people. 
In the outlying sections the poorer whites 
and the Negroes depended upon water 
obtained from surface wells, driven through 
the porous sandy soil to the underlying 
stratum of shell conglomerate or “Co- 
quina,”’ which not only prevented surface 
water from penetrating farther into the 
earth, but made it certain that all the 
water so obtained would be infected from 
the five thousand and more outdoor sur- 
face closets which were the only sanitary 
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A FILTHY 








STABLE THAT POLLUTED THE MILK IN WILMINGTON 


THE CITY MARKET IS JUST ACROSS THE STREET 


conveniences in general use. The light, 
sandy soil on which the entire city is built 
gave the key to the whole sanitary prob- 
lem of Wilmington and the answer to the 


questions which its death records aroused. 

In his search for the causes underlying 
health conditions in Wilmington, Dr. Nes- 
bitt came in contact with Dr. Charles W. 





Stiles, the discoverer of the hookworm 
disease in America. Dr. Stiles, at a meet- 
ing of the North Carolina State Medical 
Society, held at Wrightsville Beach in the 
summer of 1910, presented a paper which 
gave Dr. Nesbitt a new vista of the mag- 
nitude of the problem which he was 
attempting to solve. The deep impression 


THE REAR OF A RESTAURANT THAT USED THE MILK 


THE ENCLOSURE TO THE RIGHT WAS A SURFACE PRIVY THAT BRED FLIES IN THE MOST FERTILE MEDIUM FOR 
THE PROPAGATION OF TYPHOID GERMS 
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THE TYPICAL CLEAN AND 
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made by Dr. Stiles’s analysis of the effects 
of soil pollution led Dr. Nesbitt to make 
an exhaustive statistical investigation of 
local conditions. 

The somewhat startling results of this 
research were presented by Dr. Nesbitt 
later in the summer of 1910 at a meeting 
of the local medical society, at which he 
called upon the other twenty-six physi- 
cians of the city and asked their co6pera- 
tion in a movement to clean up Wilming- 
ton. Most of them were indifferent, some 
of them hostile, but half a dozen agreed to 
help. The meeting broke up in some con- 
fusion, but it had the result of fixing Dr. 
Nesbitt more firmly in his purpose of 
remaining in Wilmington. 

The first thing needed, as Dr. Nes- 
bitt saw it, was to educate the public to 
the actual conditions and the possible 
remedies. He laid the situation before 
the editor of the Dispatch, who also agreed 
to help. In a day or two the Dispatch 
printed the first of a series of articles in 
which the ascertainable facts as to health 
conditions in Wilmington, their cause, and 
possible remedial measures were set forth. 
Different diseases were taken up, statistics 
were given showing that with the excep- 
tion of Raleigh, the state capital, nearly 
all the commoner diseases were more prev- 
alent in Wilmington than anywhere else 


DIGNIFIED STREETS OF WILMINGTON AND — 


in the South. None of the articles was 
signed, but all but a very few of them were 
written by Dr. Nesbitt. He made no pre- 
tension to literary ability but he found that 
he was able to put into his newspaper arti- 
cles the “punch” that makes for popularity. 

The articles in the Dispatch attracted 
instant and wide-spread attention. Their 
first effect on the mass of the people of 
Wilmington was much the same as that of 
Dr. Nesbitt’s statement of conditions 
upon some of the doctors. Like most 
other communities, Wilmington preferred 
to shut its eyes to unpleasant truths and 
die in peace, rather than to make the 
effort to live by recognizing and improving 
bad conditions. Besides, it was “hurting 
business.”” Many good and well-meaning 
people were indignant at what they re- 
garded as “attacks” upon their city. 

The editor of the Dispatch, Mr. James 
H. Cowan, proved to be of a heroic 
strain. Unmoved by popular clamor, 
he continued to print Dr. Nesbitt’s 
articles and to defend them editorially. 
Other papers in North Carolina began to 
comment on them. The short-sighted 
people became more and more alarmed. 
The principal fear expressed was that, if 
it became known that typhoid was prev- 
alent in Wilmington, tourists would stop 
coming to Wrightsville Beach, eight miles 






































away — and Wilmington makes money 
out of the tourists. 

Dr. Nesbitt’s statistics were challenged, 
especially in Raleigh, but finally Raleigh 
people did a little investigating and found 
that he was right so far as their city was 
concerned. Pretty soon Wilmington citi- 
zens began to investigate and were con- 
vinced that if there were any inaccuracies 
in the Dispatch’s articles they were on the 
side of understatement. And in a com- 
paratively short time — a very few months 
—nearly all the Wilmington people who 
were not tied up with the political ring 
were accepting the facts and clamoring for 
the application of the remedies which the 
articles had pointed out. 

But there was the ring, and the ring 
thrived and profited and held its power by 
reason of the very conditions which must 
be changed if Wilmington was to prosper. 
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The head of the ring, the political 
“boss’’ of Wilmington, Mr. John J. 
Furlong, gained his principal income, and 
a large one, from the contract awarded 
to him by the city authorities for cleaning 
the five thousand-odd surface closets. 

The trouble was, he did not clean them. 
His collectors never failed to call for the 
twenty-five cents which every householder 
was required to pay for every cleaning, but 
the profit lay in doing the work super- 
ficially, irregularly, and, in many sections 
of the city, practically not at all. 

The main demand of the people of Wil- 
mington, stimulated by Dr. Nesbitt’s arti- 
cles, was for the extension of the sewer 
system and the abolition of these insanitary 
contrivances. That meant taking dollars 
out of the “boss’s’’ own pocket — and the 
“boss” controlled the political machinery 
of the city. Moreover, there had been 














— ONE OF THE COMMON SIGHTS AROUND THE CORNER 


SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC SURFACE PRIVY, 


SHALLOW WELL, AND SLOP-SOAKED EARTH OF FHE 
NEGRO TENEMENTS THAT INFESTED EVEN THE BEST RESIDENTIAL AND BUSINESS DISTRICTS 
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many evidences that the old-fashioned 
form of city government which prevailed 
was badly adapted to getting anything of 
real value accomplished. For some time 
there had been an increasing agitation for 
a change in the form of government in 
Wilmington. The interest aroused over 
the city’s health conditions gave a final 
fillip to the movement already under way 
for the adoption of the commission plan, 
and when the North Carolina Legislature 
met early in 1911 the people of Wilming- 
ton asked it for a new charter, which was 
granted, although the influence of the 
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representative of the new civic spirit in 
Wilmington. The _ fifth commissioner, 
holding the balance of power, was an un- 
known quantity to everybody. 

The first test of the calibre of the new 
commission came at one of their early 
sessions when, without solicitation on his 
part, and very much to his surprise, Dr. 
Nesbitt was appointed City Superin- 
tendent of Health. He appeared before 
the commission and informed them that 
he would refuse the position unless he were 
given entire control of the sanitation of 
Wilmington and all the funds necessary 











A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF WILMINGTON— 


ring was strong enough to prevent the 
best form of commission government from 
being adopted. The five commissioners 
provided for, instead of being elected at 
large, were chosen by wards. They were 
given plenary powers to manage the city’s 
affairs, and were made subject to recall. 
The first set of commissioners, still in 
office, were elected in the spring of 1911. 
The “boss” and his ring succeeded in 
controlling the vote in two wards and put- 
ting their henchmen on the commission. 
In two other wards the commissioners 
chosen were distinctly progressive and 


with which to carry out a complete pro- 
gramme of sanitary betterment. These 
the commission promised. 

Dr. Nesbitt’s first point of attack was 
on typhoid. He had concluded that much 
of it, practically all of it, was carried 
by flies. The story of his warfare on 
the fly, in which he sprinkled the whole 
town, throughout the summer of I9I1, 
with pyroligneous acid, and reduced the 
disease to a minimum, was told at length 
in the WorLp’s Work last spring. From 
among the men employed in this campaign 
against the typhoid fly, Dr. Nesbitt 

































organized a sanitary police force of seven 
members, put them in uniform, and started 
a systematic sanitary survey of the com- 
munity. He found efficient assistance 
and support both inside and out of his 
official staff. Dr. Thomas B. Carroll, who 
had been milk and meat inspector for 
several years, became his right-hand man 
and a valuable adviser. Dr. John Thames 
was made Assistant Superintendent of 
Health and developed a positive genius 
for public health work which has rendered 
him invaluable. A Scotch engineer, Mr. 
John M. Mathers, who had had experience 
in sewer and water works construction 
and sanitary engineering on the other side 
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the title of Chief of the Sanitary Police. 
| doubt if there is any humanly possible 
task which Piner would not attempt if 
Dr. Nesbitt asked it of him, and his sug- 
gestions, based on his intimate knowledge 
of the city, have been invaluable. 

One of the first things Dr. Nesbitt did 
on taking office was to study the existing 
health ordinances. They were a curious 
collection, some of them dating back to 
the very beginnings of Wilmington. Only 
two of them, so far as Dr. Nesbitt could 
find out, had ever been uniformly enforced. 
One of them imposed a penalty upon any 
one digging a hole of any size or kind in 
the ground between May and November, 





— AND A NEARER VIEW OF PORTIONS OF THE SAME SECTION 
AT THE REAR OF TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVISION STORES 


of the ocean, “blew in” one day looking 
fora job. Dr. Nesbitt made him special 
inspector of the sanitary police. He took 
to the work like a duck to water and has 


_ been a power in the regeneration of 


Wilmington. In the office of the Health 
Department Dr. Nesbitt found Mr. Eben 
Piner, who had been a sea island fisherman 
before he moved to Wilmington. He had 
been chief sanitary inspector and general 
factotum for Dr. Nesbitt’s predecessors, 
and the Doctor was warned that he must 
get rid of him or there would be two 
Superintendents of Health. What Dr. 
Nesbitt did was to put Piner into a 
uniform that invested his gigantic 
physique with new dignity, and gave him 


without permission of the Superintendent 
of Health. The other made it an offense 
to allow an ailantus tree to grow more 
than five feet high. 

“T figured out the reason for the hole- 
in-the-ground ordinance,” Dr. Nesbitt 
told me when I visited Wilmington last 
November. “Of course, the idea was that 
to dig in the earth would release the 
‘miasma’ which formerly was supposed 
to cause malaria. But the ailantus tree 
ordinance still has me _ guessing. As 
nearly as I can figure it out, this plant has 
at some time or other been given the 
attributes of the ‘deadly upas tree,’ which 
was anciently believed to cause disease 
and death to those seeking rest in its 



















CANDY AND SEWAGE 
CONTAINED A CONFECTIONERY 
LEAKAGE 


THE BUILDING 
SHOP. THE DARK SPOT CONTAINED THE 
OF A BURST SEWER 


shade. Of course, a tree only five feet 
high, even a deadly upas tree, would 
hardly tempt one to seek shelter beneath 
its overhanging boughs.”’ 

Greatly to the encouragement of the 
good people of Wilmington, the city com- 
mission started out by giving Dr. Nes- 
bitt everything he asked. They repealed 
a lot of the old, useless health regulations 
and adopted new ones adapted to modern 
conditions. Moreover, they gave him 
money and help enough to put the records 
of the office into intelligible shape. 

Realizing that without public sentiment 
back of him he could accomplish nothing, 
Dr. Nesbitt from the beginning adopted 
the policy of taking the public into his con- 
fidence. Both of the newspapers of Wil- 
mington were now friendly, and he saw to 
it that there was always some news in the 
health office for their reporters — usually 
all written out for them, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of mistakes. And as soon as the 
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records had been put into such shape that 
the public could understand them, the 
public was invited to come in and inspect 
them. The response was_ surprisingly 
large. Business and professional men 
whose interest had been aroused by the 
newspaper articles began to study the 
city’s sanitary condition for themselves. 
They found in the health office all the 
information they could ask for. There 
were eleven maps of the city, one for each 
classified communicable disease, with the 
places where cases then existed marked 
with colored tacks. Previously an an- 
nouncement of the prevalence of typhoid 
or diphtheria in the town had meant very 
little to the average inhabitant of one of the 
old colonial mansions. But when he 


could see from the health office chart that 
there were two or three cases in the same 
block with his home or that his house was 
completely surrounded by transmissible 
infections, vital statistics took on a little 
more personal interest. 








PROVISIONS AND FILTH 


THIS SURFACE PRIVY DISCHARGED ON A SIDEWALK 
BETWEEN TWO PROVISION STORES 
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Everything was reduced to maps and 
charts and diagrams. Here the draughts- 
manship of Mather, the Scotch engineer, 
came into play.. The physicians of Wil- 
mington acquired the habit of complying 
with the laws requiring them to report all 
infectious cases, and began to recognize 
the value to the city of the work Dr. 
Nesbitt was doing. Occasionally a chart 
showing the decrease in the death rate or 
the prevalence of some disease would be 
exhibited in one of the show windows on 
Front Street, and the general public began 
to get the habit of studying these graphic 
illustrations of local conditions and com- 
menting on them. They got the habit, too, 
of dropping in at the health office whenever 
they contemplated a change of domicile, 
for among the valuable statistics estab- 
lished by Dr. Nesbitt —an idea origi- 
nal with him—is a card index with a 
separate card for every building in the 
city, on which are recorded, besides such 
information as its location and owner, the 
facts as to the number of children of school 
age, boarders or roomers and other occu- 
pants; the sources of its water and milk 
supplies; proximity of stables, sanitary 
conveniences and sewer connections, and, 
most important of all, a compiete record 
of every case of contagious disease that 
has occurred on the premises in the pre- 
vious two years. Hardly a day passes 
without a visit from some prospective 
tenant desiring a clean bill of health for 
the house he contemplates occupying, and 
calling on the Health Department for 
efficient disinfection if the record be bad. 

The real things to be remedied, however, 
were the water supply and the sewerage 
system. There was nothing the matter 
with the water works plant except its man- 
agement, so Dr. Nesbitt was informed by 
sanitary engineers whom he sent to in- 
spect it. New methods of operating the 
filtration and purification processes were 
installed, a city chemist was appointed 
with the job of making a chemical and 
microscopical examination of the water 
three times a day as part of his regular 
work, and Wilmington began to get as 
good water as any city in America. In- 
cidentally, much of the drainage into the 
source of water supply was stopped. 


The sewer was a stumbling-block. It 
was entirely inadequate for the city’s 
needs and, being owned by a private com- 
pany, extensions to it were beyond the 
power of the authorities. The sewer 
company offered to sell at an exorbi- 
tant price. Dr. Nesbitt and his Scotch 
engineer, Mathers, made an exhaustive 
study of the sewer and reported its defects 
to the commissioners. Their report was 
afterward confirmed by an engineer of the 
State Board of Health, with the result 
that the city bought the sewer for con- 
siderably less than had been asked. Com- 
plete plans for a system of sewers to take 
in the whole city of Wilmington have since 
been prepared and adopted, and are about 
to be carried out. In the meantime, sev- 
eral hundred more buildings have been 
connected with the present sewer. 

Until sewerage facilities are provided 
for all buildings and the water system 
extended to every house in Wilmington, 
however, there is still the problem of 
soil pollution. Very soon after taking 
office Dr. Nesbitt set about its solution. 
The first step was to insist upon the can- 
cellation of the contract that was held by 
“Boss” Furlong. 

Here the sanitary police had a chance 
to make a record and they made it. Evi- 
dence was collected that proved that ina 
large number of cases money had _ been 
collected from householders by the con- 
tractor for sanitary services which had 
never been performed and for which he 
had also presented bills to the city, and 
when this evidence was presented to the 
commissioners they finally, in spite of his 
violent protests, cancelled the contract 
and turned over the work of scavenging 
to the Health Department. 

It must not be thought that this and 
the other sanitary reforms which Dr. Nes- 
bitt introduced as rapidly as it was pos- 
sible to do so were accomplished without 
trouble. The political ring of Wilmington 
did not stand idly by and see its spoils 
taken away from it without a protest. 
But its leaders were too crafty to make a 
public grievance of the deprivation of their 
profits. Even a corrupt political organi- 
zation must have some semblance of public 
sentiment back of it, so they made Dr. 
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Nesbitt and his Health Department the 
objects of attack on other grounds. 

There were many perfectly honorable 
citizens who couldn’t see the use, for in- 
stance, of an ordinance forbidding any one 
to keep more than one cow in the city 
limits and that one in a sanitary stable. 
Many were aggrieved at the proposal to 
exclude all hogs from the town. There 
were others who had cheerfully paid the 
“boss” for having their premises cleaned 
up — without getting them cleaned — 
who felt aggrieved at having to pay a 
sanitary tax of $4 year for really efficient 
service in caring for the sanitary closets 
which Dr. Nesbitt had begun to install 
and by which he had replaced nearly half 
of the objectionable ones. There were 
others who had other grievances. It seemed 
like nonsense to some that Dr. Nesbitt 
should insist upon efficient milk inspection, 
instead of the practice which formerly 
prevailed of insuring a uniform quality 
for all the milk sold in the city by dumping 
it all into a common container, the good 
with the bad, whence it was dispensed in 
any convenient way. To still others it 
seemed an injustice to compel the local 
butchers to close up their insanitary 
slaughter houses and do their slaughtering 
in the woods outside of the city until they 
could rebuild their abattoirs under more 
sanitary conditions. A large proportion 
of the dealers in foodstuffs who had been 
compelled to screen their stores and coun- 
ters and keep their premises cleaned up 
also felt aggrieved. So, too, did a large 
proportion of the Negro population after, 
upon the first outbreak of smallpox among 
them, Dr. Nesbitt had sent out his assis- 
tant and a squad of the sanitary police 
to vaccinate every Negro who might be 
exposed to infection. 

Among all these and the always exis- 
tent element in every community who are 
constitutionally against the government at 
all times, it was not difficult for the “ boss” 
and his henchmen to stir up the semblance 
of popular indignation against the Health 
Department. At first there were vague 
mutterings, gradually increasing, until, 
only a few months after he had taken office, 
Dr. Nesbitt and his doings became the 
principal topic of conversation in Wil- 
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mington. Everybody took the side for or 
against him. His opponents were, of 
course, the loudest and most persistent, 
and any casual visitor in Wilmington might 
easily have gained the impression that he 
was the most-hated man in the community. 

Through it all he avoided quarrels and 
never appeared in public without his smile. 
He never allowed himself to be drawn into 
a public argument but kept on asking the 
commissioners for new health ordinances 
and enforcing the ones he had already 
obtained. The ring grew desperate. 
When they thought they had aroused 
public sentiment sufficiently they called 
a mass meeting at the Court House. All 
the disorderly elements of Wilmington 
turned out, as well as the good people who 
thought they had grievances, and speeches 
were made demanding the recall of the 
commissioners who were backing Dr. 
Nesbitt. A recall petition was prepared 
and signed by almost enough voters to 
demand a new election. Threats of per- 
sonal violence against Dr. Nesbitt were 
openly made, but if he was afraid he 
didn’t show it. 

There were more mass meetings and 
more talk of violence and more threats of 
recall. Some of the commissioners began 
to get worried. Then Dr. Nesbitt’s friends 
and the friends of good government be- 
gan to make their influence felt. One 
night there was to have been a mass meet- 
ing, but when the crowd began to arrive 
at the Court House they found the doors 
locked and the building dark, the organi- 
zers of the meeting having neglected to 
notify the janitor of the event. By this 
time a good many of Dr. Nesbitt’s critics 
were beginning to see that he was right 
and the true inwardness of the recall 
talk was becoming understood. There 
were no more mass meetings and there 
has been no active recall agitation since, 
although the commissioners, somewhat 
alarmed by the talk, were not quite as en- 
thusiastic in supporting the work of the 
health office as they had been. 

The final blow which loosened the grip 
of the “boss” upon the city was dealt in 
the summer of 1912 when, upon applica- 
tion to the Governor by the Good Govern- 
ment League, Hon. Frank Carter was sent 
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to Wilmington to preside at a term of the 
Superior Court. The Court of first in- 
stance in Wilmington, the Recorder’s 
Court, was presided over by the “boss” 
himself. Scores of cases in which offenders 
had been let off with the minimum penalty 
by the Recorder were cited to Judge 
Carter, and the session resolved itself into 
what amounted practically to an indig- 
nation meeting, in which Court, bar, and 
the public generally took occasion to 
express the candid opinions of the decent 
element of Wilmington concerning “ Boss” 
Furlong, his court, and his methods. The 
moral effect of this public exposure was 
immediate and apparently lasting. The 
“boss” appears to have resigned himself 
to the inevitable. That some of his for- 
mer decisions were not entirely due to 
ignorance (his legal knowledge was ac- 
quired while working at his trade as a 
foundryman) but to some other cause, 
appears to be demonstrated by the fact 
that, although he has not since taken a 
course in law, he is now rendering judicial 
service which is not subject to criticism. 
The health commission has taken effec- 
tive action in many directions that has 
made for the purification of Wilmington. 
An ordinance placing the so-called “soft 
drink” bars—which were really saloons dis- 
pensing liquor in defiance of the prohibi- 
tion laws — under Dr. Nesbitt’s control 
as to sanitary condition was adopted. 
There was no possibility of concealing the 
nature of the business conducted in these 
places from the sanitary police — and 
such business does not flourish in the light. 
‘Fhe saloons began to close up or obey the 
law. The police, encouraged by the loosen- 
ing of the ring’s grip, began to drive the 
loose women out of the town and to inquire 
seriously into violations of the prohibition 
law. Wilmington was cleaning house. 
Side by side with the improvement in 
public health and morals, Wilmington is 
carrying out a progressive policy of public 
improvements in other directions. Many 
of its streets have been paved, a new school 
building that is a model of its kind has 
been built, and there are other evidences 
of a rejuvenated civic pride. Of course, no 
one man has done it all — it has been done 
by the people of Wilmington, who have 
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shown that, once aroused to a realization 
of conditions, they are prompt to apply the 
remedy. There are many good people in 
Wilmington who are not ready to give 
credit to Dr. Nesbitt for anything more 
than the things he has accomplished 
since he went into office, although | found 
many who admitted that the public 
interest aroused by his exposures in the 
Dispatch of the insanitary condition of the 
city did more than anything else to crys- 
tallize a growing popular unrest into action. 
And there is no question about the effi- 
ciency of his work in office, the details of 
which have only scantily been outlined. — 
Wilmington is putting in a garbage inciner- 
ator, forone thing. The methods of caring 
for the indigent sick have been revolution- 
ized, discouraging malingerers and giving 
the really ill adequate care and support. 
Quarantine laws and regulations are being 
strictly enforced, and in almost every 
respect Wilmington now comes near being 
a model city from the point of view of the 
public health. Dr. Nesbitt’s methods of 
records and administration, worked out 
to meet pressing local needs, have been 
studied by sanitary experts from many 
other cities and declared to be far in ad- 
vance of the prevailing practice in America 
and even in most of Europe. 

There is still a tremendous amount of 
work to be done before Wilmington will 
be as clean and as healthful as a town with 
its natural advantages ought to be. 
There is still a great deal of work begun 
by Dr. Nesbitt which is not completed. 
He is trying to get the physicians to report 
all cases of tuberculosis, a disease that still 
evades the vigilance of the Health Depart- 
ment. The new sewer system is still in 
the air instead of under ground. The 
rebuilding of the public market, one of the 
biggest things undertaken, is still under 
way. The inspection of plumbing —a 
novelty in Wilmington until Dr. Nesbitt 
introduced it — has not been completed, 
and a large proportion of the people are 
still drinking water from surface’ wells. 
But on the whole a tremendous improve- 
ment has been made in two years — prob- 
ably a more revolutionary sanitary reform 
than has been carried out this side of Hav- 
ana or the Canal Zone in a similar period. 
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A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 
1 
MONOPOLY, OR OPPORTUNITY? 


ENTLEMEN say, they have been saying for a long 
time, and therefore I assume that they believe, that 
trusts are inevitable. They don’t say that big business 
is inevitable. They don’t say merely that the elabora- 
tion of business upon a great codperative scale is charac- 

teristic of our time and has come about by the natural operation of 
modern civilization. We would admit that. But they say that the 
particular kind of combinations that are now controlling our economic 
development came into existence naturally and were inevitable; and 
that, therefore, we have to accept them as unavoidable and administer 
our development through them. They take the analogy of the rail- 
ways. The railways were clearly inevitable if we were to have trans- 
portation, but railways after they are once built stay put. You 
can’t transfer a railroad at convenience: and you can’t shut up one 
part of it and work another part. It is in the nature of what econo- 
mists, those tedious persons, call natural monopolies; simply 
because the whole circumstances of their use are so stiff that you can’t 
alter them. Such are the analogies which these gentlemen choose 


when they discuss the modern trust. 
I admit the popularity of the theory that the trusts have come 


‘about through the natural development of business conditions in the 


United States; and that it is a mistake to try to oppose the processes 
by which they have been built up, because those processes belong to 
the very nature of business in our time; and that therefore the only 
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thing we can do, and the only thing we ought to attempt to do, is to 
accept them as inevitable arrangements and make the best out of it 
‘ that we can by regulation. 
ey? I answer, nevertheless, that this attitude rests upon a confusion 
of thought. Big business is no doubt to a large extent necessary and 
natural. The development of business upon a great scale, upon a 
great scale of codperation, is inevitable, and, let me add, is probably 
\ desirable. But that is a very different matter from the development 
of trusts, because the trusts have not grown. They have been arti- 
ficially created, they have been put together, not by natural processes, 
but by the will, the deliberate planning will, of men who were more 
powerful than their neighbors in the business world, and who wished 
to make their power secure against competition. 

The trusts do not belong to the period of infant industries. They 
are not the products of the time, that old laborious time, when the 
great continent we live on was undeveloped, the young Nation strug- 
gling to find itself and get upon its feet amidst older and more experi- 
enced competitors. They belong to a very recent and very sophisti- 
cated age, when men knew what they wanted and knew how to get 
it by the favor of the Government. 





petrol 





Did you ever look into the way a trust is made? It is very 
natural, in one sense, in the same sense in which human greed is natural. 
If | haven’t efficiency enough to beat my rivals, then the thing | am in- 
clined to do is to get together with my rivals and say: “Don’t let’s 
cut one another’s throats; let’s combine and determine prices for our- 
selves; determine the output, and thereby determine the prices; 
and dominate and control the market.” That is very natural. That 
has been done ever since freebooting was established. That has been 
done ever since power was used to establish control. The reason that 
the masters_of combination have sought to shut out competition is 
that the basis of control under competition_is_brains_and efficiency. 
I admit that any large corporation built up by the legitimate processes 
of business, by economy, by efficiency, is natural; and I am not afraid 
of it, no matter how big it grows. It can stay big only by doing its 
work more thoroughly than anybody else. And there is a point of 
bigness — as every business man in this country knows, though some 
| of them will not admit it — where you pass the limit of efficiency and 

get into the region of clumsiness and unwieldiness. You can make 
your combine so extensive that you can’t digest it into a single system; 
you can get so many parts that you can’t assemble them as you would 
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an effective piece of machinery. The point of efficiency is over-" 
stepped in the natural process of development, oftentimes, and it 
has been overstepped many times in the artificial and deliberate 
formation of trusts. 

A trust is formed in this way: a few gentlemen “promote”’ it, 
that is to say, they get it up, being given enormous fees for their kind- 
ness, which fees are loaded on to the undertaking in the form of 
securities of one kind or another. The argument of the promoters 
is, not that every one who comes into the combination can carry on 
his business more efficiently than he did before; the argument is: 
we will assign to you as your share in the pool, twice, three times, 
four times, or five times what you could have sold your business for 
to an individual competitor who would have to run it on an economic 
and competitive basis. We can afford to buy it at such a figure be- 
cause we are shutting out competition. We can afford to make the 
stock of the combination half a dozen times what it naturally would 
be and pay dividends on it, because there will be nobody to dispute 
the prices we shall fix. 

Talk of that as sound business? Talk of that as inevitable? It 
is based upon nothing except power. It is not based upon efficiency. 
It is no wonder that the big trusts are not prospering in proportion 
to such competitors as they still have in such parts of their business 
as competitors have access to; they are prospering freely only in 
those fields to which competition has no access. Read the statistics 
of the Steel Trust, if you don’t believe it. Read the statistics of any 
trust. They are constantly nervous about competition, and they are 
constantly buying up new competitors in order to narrow the field. 
The United States Steel Corporation is gaining in its supremacy in the 
American market only with regard to the cruder manufactures of 
iron and steel, but wherever, as in the field of more advanced manu- 
factures of iron and steel, it has important competitors, its portion 
of the product is not increasing, but is decreasing, and its competitors, 
where they have a foothold, are often more efficient than it is. 

Why? Why, with unlimited capital and innumerable mines and 
plants everywhere in the United States, can’t they beat the other fel- 
lows in the market? Partly because they are carrying too much. 
_Partly because they are unwieldy. Their organization is imperfect. 
They bought up inefficient plants along with efficient, and they have 
got to carry what they have paid for, even if they have to shut some 
of the plants up in order to make any interest on their investments; 
or rather, not interest on their investments, because that is an incorrect 
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word — on their alleged capitalization. Here we have a lot of giants 
staggering along under an almost intolerable weight of artificial bur- 
dens, which they have put on their own backs, and constantly looking 
about lest some little pigmy with a round stone in a sling may come 
out and slay them. 

For my part, I want the pigmy tohaveachancetocomeout. And 
I foresee a time when the pigmies will be so much more athletic, so 
much more astute, so much more active, than the giants, that it will 
be a case of Jack the giant-killer. Just let some of the youngsters | 
know have a chance and they’ll give these gentlemen points. Lend 
them a little money! They can’t get any now. See to it that when 
they have got a local market they can’t be squeezed out of it. Give 
them a chance to capture that market and then see them capture 
another one and another one, until these men who are carrying an 
intolerable load of artificial securities find that they have got to get 
down to hard pan to keep their foothold at all. I am willing to let 
Jack come into the field with the giant, and if Jack has the brains that 


“some Jacks that I know in America have, then I should like to see 


the giant get the better of him, with the load that he, the giant, has 
to carry —the load of water! For I’ll undertake to put a water- 
logged giant out of business any time, if you will give me a fair field 
and as much credit as I am entitled to, and let the law do what from 
time immemorial law has been expected to do — see fair play. 

As for watered stock, I know all the sophistical arguments, and 
they are many, for capitalizing earning capacity. It is a very attrac- 
tive and interesting argument, and in some instances it is legitimately 
used. But there is a line you cross, above which you are not capitaliz- 
ing your earning capacity, but capitalizing your control of the market, 
capitalizing the profits which you got by your control of the market 
and didn’t get by efficiency and economy. These things are not hid- 
den even from the layman. They are not half hidden from college 
men. The college men’s days of innocence have passed, and their 
days of sophistication have come. They know what is going on, be- 
cause we live in a talkative world, full of statistics, full of congressional 
inquiries, full of trials of persons who have attempted to live inde- 
pendently of the statutes of the United States; and so a great many 
things have come to light under oath, which we must believe upon the 
credibility of the witnesses, who are, indeed, in many instances very 


-eminent and respectable witnesses. 


I take my stand absolutely, where every progressive ought to take 
his stand, on the proposition that private monopoly is indefensible 
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and intolerable. And there | will fight my battle. And I know how 


to fight it. Everybody who has even read the newspapers knows 


the means by which these men built up their power and created these 
monopolies. Any decently equipped lawyer can suggest to you 
statutes by which the whole business can be stopped. What these 
gentlemen do not want is this: they do not want to be compelled to 
meet all comers on equal terms. I am perfectly willing that they 
should beat any competitor by fair means; but I know the foul means 
they have adopted, and I know that they can be stopped by law. If 
they think that, coming into the market upon the basis of mere 
efficiency, upon the mere basis of knowing how to manufacture goods 
better than anybody else and to sell them cheaper than anybody else, 
they can carry the immense amount of water that they have put into 
their enterprises in order to buy up rivals, then they are perfectly 
welcome to try it. 

But there must be no squeezing out of the beginner, no crip- 
pling of his credit; no discrimination against retailers who buy from 
a rival; no threats against concerns who sell supplies to a rival; 
no holding back of raw material from him; no secret arrange- 
ments against him. All the fair competition you choose, but no 
unfair competition of any kind. And then when unfair competition 
is eliminated, let us see these gentlemen carry their tanks of water 
on their backs. All that I ask and all I shall fight for is that they 
shall come into the field against merit and brainseverywhere. If they 
can beat other American brains, then they have got the best brains. 

But if you want to know how far brains go, as things now are, sup- 
pose you try to match your better wares against these gentlemen, and 
see them undersell you before your market is any bigger than the 
locality and make it absolutely impossible for you to get a fast foot- 
hold. If you want to know how brains count, originate some inven- 
tion which will improve the kind of machinery they are using, and 
then see if you can borrow enough money to manufacture it. You 
may be offered something for your patent by the corporation — which 
will perhaps lock it up in a safe and go on using the old machinery; 
but you will not be allowed to manufacture. I know men who have 
tried it, and they could not get the money, because the great money- 


. lenders of this country are in the arrangement with the great manu- 


facturers of this country, and they do not propose to see their control 
of the market interfered with by outsiders. And who are outsiders? 
Why, all the rest of the people of the United States are outsiders. 

They are rapidly making us outsiders with respect even of the 
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things that come from the bosom of the earth and that belong to us in a 


almost complete control of the raw material, chiefly in the mines, out 
of which the great boay of manufactures are carried on, and they now 
discriminate, when they will, in the sale of that raw material between 
those who are rivals of the monopoly and those who submit to the 
monopoly. We must soon come to the point where we shall say to the 
men who own these essentials of industry that they have got to part 
with these essentials by sale to all citizens of the United States with 
the same readiness and upon the same terms. Or else we shall tie 
up the resources of this country under private control in such fashion 
as will make our independent development absolutely impossible. 

There is another injustice that monopoly engages in. The trust 
that deals in the cruder products which are to be transformed into the 
more elaborate manufactures often will not sell these crude products 
except upon the terms of monopoly; that is to say, the people that deal 
with them must buy exclusively from them. And so again you have 
the lines of development tied up and the connections of development 
knotted and fastened so that you cannot wrench them apart. 

Again, the manufacturing monopolies are so interlaced in their 
personal relationships with the great shipping interests of this country 
and with the great railroads that they can often largely determine the 
rates of shipment. 

The people of this country are being very subtly dealt with. 
You know, of course, that, unless our Commerce Commissions are 
absolutely sleepless, you can get rebates without calling them such at 
all. The most complicated study I know of is the classification of 
freight by the railway company. If I wanted to make a special rate 
on a special thing, all I should have to do is to put it in a special class 
in the freight classification, and the trick is done. And when you 
reflect that the twenty-four men who control the United States Steel 
Corporation, for example, are either presidents or vice-presidents or 
directors in 55 per cent. of the railways of the United States, reckon- 
ing by the valuation of those railroads and the amount of their stock 
and bonds, you know just how close the whole thing is knitted to- 
gether in our industrial system, and how great the temptation is. 
These twenty-four gentlemen administer that corporation as if it 
belonged to them. The amazing thing to me is that the people of 
the United States have not seen that the administration of a great 
business like that is not a private affair; it is a public affair. 

I have been told by a great many men that the idea I have, that 








peculiar sense. Certain monopolies in this country have gained’ 







































by restoring competition you can restore industrial freedom, is based 
upon a failure to observe the actual happenings of the last decades 
in this country; because, they say, it is just free competition that has 
made it possible for the big to crush the little. 

I reply, it is not free competition that has done that; it is illicit 
competition. It is competition of the kind that the law ought to 
stop, and can stop — this crushing of the little man. 

You know, of course, how the little man is crushed by the trusts. 
He gets a local market. The big concerns come in and undersell him 
in his local market, and that is the only market he has; if he cannot 
make a profit there, he is killed. They can make a profit all through 


‘the rest of the Union while they are underselling him in his locality 


and recouping themselves by what they can earn elsewhere. Thus 
their competitors can be put out of business, one by one, wherever 
they dare to show a head. Inasmuch as they rise up only one by one, 
these big concerns can see to it that new competitors never come into 
the larger field. You have to begin somewhere. You can’t begin in 
space. You can’t begin in an airship. You have got to begin in 
some community. Your market has got to be your neighbors first 
and those who know you there. But unless you have unlimited 
capital (which of course you wouldn’t have when you were beginning) 
or unlimited credit (which these gentlemen can see to it that you 
shan’t get), they can kill you out in your local market any time they 
try, on the same basis exactly as that on which they beat organized 
labor; for they can sell at a loss in your market because they are 
selling at a profit everywhere elsé, and they can recoup the losses 
by which they beat you by the profits which they make in fields where 
they have beaten other fellows and put them out. If ever a competitor 
who by good luck has plenty of money does break into the wider 
market, then the trust has to buy him out, paying three or four times 
what his business was worth. Following such a purchase it has got 
to pay the interest on the price it has paid for the business, and it 
has got to tax the whole people of the United States, in order to pay 
the interest on what it borrowed to do that, or on the stocks and bonds 
it issued to do it with. Therefore the big trusts, the big combina- 
tions, are the most wasteful, the most uneconomical, and, after they 


_ pass a certain size, the most inefficient way of conducting the 


industries of this country. 

A notable example is the way in which Mr. Carnegie was bought 
out of the steel business. Mr. Carnegie could build better mills and 
make better steel rails and make them cheaper than anybody else 
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connected with what afterward became the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. They didn’t dare leave him outside. He had so much 
more brains in finding out the best processes; he had so much more 
shrewdness in surrounding himself with the most successful assistants; 
he knew so well when a young man that came into his employ was fit 
for promotion and was ripe to put at the head of some branch of his 
business and was sure to make good, that he could undersell every 
mother’s son of them in the market for steel rails. And they bought 
him out at a price that amounted to three or four times — I believe 
actually five times — the estimated value of his properties and of his 
business, because they couldn’t beat him in competition. And then 
in what they charged afterward for their product — the product of 
his mills included —they made us pay the interest on the four or 
five times the difference. 

That is the difference between a big business and atrust. A trust 
is an arrangement to get rid of competition, and a big business isa 
business that has survived competition by conquering in the field of 
intelligence and economy. A trust does not bring efficiency to the aid 
of business; it buys efficiency out of business. I am for big business, 
and I am against the trusts. Any man who can survive by his brains, 
any man who can put the others out of the business by making the 
thing cheaper to the consumer at the same time that he is increasing 
its intrinsic value and quality, I take off my hat to, and I say: “You 
are the man who can build up the United States, and I wish there 
were more of you.” 

There will not be more, unless we find a way to prevent monopoly. 
You know perfectly well that a trust business staggering under a 
capitalization many times too big is not a business that can afford to 
admit competitors into the field; because the minute an economical 
business, a business with its capital down to hard pan, with every 
ounce of its capital working, comes into the field against such an 
over-loaded corporation, it will inevitably beat it and undersell it; 
therefore it is to the interest of these gentlemen that monopoly be 
maintained. They cannot rule the markets of the world in any 
way but by monopoly. It is not surprising to find them helping to 
found a new party with a fine programme of benevolence, but also 
with a tolerant acceptance of monopoly. 


There is another matter to which we must direct our attention, 
whether we like or not. I do not take these things into my mouth 
because they please my palate; | do not talk about them because | 
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want to attack anybody or upset anything; | talk about them be- 
cause only by open speech about them among ourselves shall we learn 
what the facts are. 

You will notice from a recent investigation that things like this 
take place: A certain bank invests in certain securities. It appears 
from evidence that the handling of these securities was very intimately 
connected with the maintenance of the price of a particular commodity. 
Nobody ought, and in normal circumstances nobody would, for a 
moment think of suspecting the managers of a great bank of making 
such an investment in order to help those who were conducting a 
particular business in the United States to maintain the price of their 
commodity; but the circumstances are not normal. It is beginning 
to be believed that in the big business of this country nothing is dis- 
connected from anything else. 1 do not mean in this particular in- 
stance to which | have referred, and I do not have in mind to draw 
any inference at all, for that would be unjust; but take any invest- 
ment of an industrial character by a great bank. It is known that the 
directorate of that bank interlaces in personnel with ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty boards of directors of all sorts, of railroads 
which handle commodities, of great groups of manufacturers which 
manufacture commodities, and of great merchants who distribute 
commodities; and the result is that every great bank is under sus- 
picion with regard to the motive of its investment. It is at least con- 
sidered possible that it is playing the game of somebody who has 
nothing to do with banking, but with whom some of its directors are 
connected and joined in interest. The ground of unrest and uneasi- 
ness, in short, on the part of the public at large, is the growing knowl- 
edge that many large undertakings are interlaced with one another, 
indistinguishable from one another in personnel. 

Therefore, when a small group of men approach Congress in order 
to induce the committee concerned to concur in certain legislation, 
nobody knows the ramifications of the interests which those men 
represent; there seems no frank and open action of public opinion in 
public counsel, but every man is suspected of representing some other 
man and it is not known where his connections begin or end. 

I am one of those who have been so fortunately circumstanced 
that I have had the opportunity to study the way in which these 
things come about in complete disconnection from them, and I do not 
suspect that any man has deliberately planned the system. I am not 
so uninstructed and misinformed as to suppose that there is a deliberate 
and malevolent combination somewhere to dominate the Government 
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of the United States. I merely say that, by certain processes, now 
well known, and perhaps natural in themselves, there has come about 
an extraordinary and very sinister concentration in the control of 
business in the country. 

However it has come about, it is more important still that the 
control of credit also has become dangerously centralized. It is the 
mere truth to say that the financial .resources of the country are not 
at the command of those who do not submit to the direction and 
domination of small groups of capitalists who wish to keep the econ- 
omic development of the country under their own eye and guidance. 
The great monopoly in this country is the monopoly of big credits. 
So long as that exists, our old variety and freedom and individual 
energy of development are out of the question. A great industrial 
nation is controlled by its system of credit. Our system of credit 
is privately concentrated. The growth of the Nation, therefore, and 
all our activities, are in the hands of a few men who, even if their action 
be honest and intended for the public interest, are necessarily con- 
centrated upon the great undertakings in which their own money is 
involved and who necessarily, by very reason of their own limitations, 
chill and check and destroy genuine cconomic freedom. This is the 
greatest question of all, and to this statesmen must address themselves 
with an earnest determination to serve the long future and the true 
liberties of men. 

This money trust, or as it should be more properly called, this 
credit trust, of which Congress has begun an investigation, is no 
myth; it is no imaginary thing. It is not an ordinary trust like 
another. It doesn’t do business every day. It does business only 
when there is occasion to do business. You can sometimes do some- 
thing large when it isn’t watching, but when it is watching, you can’t 
do much. And I have seen men squeezed by it; I have seen men 
who, as they themselves expressed it, were ‘“‘put out of business by 
Wall Street,’’ because Wall Street found them inconvenient and didn’t 
want their competition. 

Let me say again that I am not impugning the motives of the men 
in Wall Street. They may think that that is the best way to create 
prosperity for the country. When you have got the market in your 
hand, does honesty oblige you to turn the palm upside down and 
empty it? If you have got the market in your hand and believe 
that you understand the interest of the country better than any- 
body else, is it patriotic to let it go? I can imagine them using 


this argument to themselves. 
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The dominating danger in this land is not the existence of great 
individual combinations — that is dangerous enough in all conscience 
— but the combination of the combinations of the railways, the manu- 
facturing enterprises, the great mining projects, the great enterprises 
for the development of the natural water-powers of the country, 
threaded together in the personnel of a series of boards of directors 
into a “community of interest’? more formidable than any con- 
ceivable single combination that dare appear in the open. 

The organization of business has become more centralized, vastly 
more centralized, than the political organization of the country itself. 
Corporations have come to cover greater areas than states; have 
come to live under a greater variety of laws than the citizen himself, 
have excelled states in their budgets and loomed bigger than whole 
commonwealths in their influence over the lives and fortunes of 
entire communities of men. Centralized business has built up 
vast structures of organization and equipment which overtop all 
states and seem to have no match or competitor except the federal 
Government itself. 

What we have got to do — and it is a colossal task not to be under- 
taken with a light head or without judgment — what we have got to 
do is to disentangle this colossal ‘community of interest.”” No 
matter how we may purpose dealing with a single combination in 
restraint of trade, you will agree with me in this — that no single, 
avowed combination is big enough for the United States to be afraid 
of; but when all the combinations are combined and this final com- 
bination is not disclosed by any process of incorporation or law but 
is merely an identity of personnel or of interest, then there is some- 
thing that even the Government of the Nation itself might come to 
fear — something for the law to pull apart, and gently, but firmly 
and persistently, dissect. 

You know that the chemist distinguishes between a chemical 
combination and an amalgam. A chemical combination has done 
something which I cannot scientifically describe, but its molecules 
have become intimate with one another and have practically united, 
whereas an amalgam has a mere physical union created by pressure 
from without. Now, you can destroy that mere physical contact 
without hurting the individual elements, and this community of 
interest is an amalgam; you can break it up without hurting any one 
of the single interests combined. Not that I am particularly delicate 
of some of the interests combined — I am not under bonds to be un- 
duly polite to them — but I am interested in the business of the coun- 
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try, and believe its integrity depends upon this dissection. I do not 
believe any one group of men has vision enough or genius enough to 
determine what the development of opportunity and the accomplish- 
ment by achievement shall be in this country. 

The facts of the situation amount to this: that a comparatively 
small number of men control the raw material of this country; that 
a comparatively small number of men control the water-powers that 
can be made useful for the economical production of the energy to 
drive our machinery; that that same number of men largely control 
the railroads; that by agreements handed around among themselves 
they control prices, and that that same group of men control the 
larger credits of the country. 

When we undertake the strategy which is going to be necessary 
to overcome and destroy this far-reaching system of monopoly, we 
are rescuing the business of this country, we are not injuring it; and 
when we separate the interests from each other and dismember these 
communities of connection, we have in mind a greater community 
of interest, a vaster community of interest, the community of interest 
that binds the virtues of all men together, that community of man- 
kind which is broad and catholic enough to take under the sweep of 
its comprehension all sorts and conditions of men; that vision which 
sees that no society is renewed from the top and every society is re- 
newed from the bottom. Limit opportunity, restrict the field of 
originative achievement, and you have cut out the heart and root of 
all prosperity. 

The only thing that can ever make a free country is to keep a 
free and hopeful heart under every jacket in it. Honest American 
industry has always thriven, when it has thriven at all, on free- 
dom; it has never thriven on monopoly. It is a great deal better 
to shift for yourselves than to be taken care of by a great com- 
bination of capital. 

I, for my part, do not want to be taken care of. I would 
rather starve a free man than be fed a mere thing at the caprice of 
those who are organizing American industry as they please to organize 
it. I know, and every man in his heart knows, that the only way to 
enrich America is to make it possible for any man who has the brains 
to get into the game. I am not jealous of the size of any business that 
has grown to that size. I am not jealous of any process of growth, no 
matter how huge the result, provided the result was indeed obtained 
by the processes of wholesome development, which are the processes 
of efficiency, of economy, of intelligence, and of invention. 
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TEN THOUSAND POSITIONS WITH WHICH PRESIDENT WILSON MUST FEED THE 
HUNGRY MULTITUDES OF DEMOCRATIC OFFICE SEEKERS — HOW THE CIVIL 
SERVICE HAS REDUCED PATRONAGE— COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES 
OF JOB HUNTING 


BY 


ROBERT WICKLIFFE WOOLLEY 


OU look anxious, Mr. Pres- 
ident,” said a friend, meeting 
Mr. Lincoln one day during 
the Civil War. “Is there 
bad news from the front?” 

“No,” answered the President, “it 
isn’t the war; it’s that postmastership at 
Brownsville, Ohio.” 

Hon. James Bryce uses this story in his 
“American Commonwealth” to illustrate 
the plight in which the Chief Magistrate 
of our country is placed by the manda- 
tory exercise of the appointive power. It 
gives only a faint idea of what is in store 
for President Wilson. 

According to the calendar, the Demo- 
crats will have been away from the “pie 
counter” sixteen years on March 4th, but 
about a million hungry believers in the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson and in the 
practices of Andrew Jackson, whom Grover 
Cleveland — peace to his ashes — did not 
serve, have fairly convincing proof that the 
period of waiting antedates the Civil War. 
Aid to this horde a thousand or more 
regiments of younger patriots yearning 
for the spoils of victory, bear in mind that 
in all the great departments at Washington 
there have been none but self-confessed 
Democrats since November 5th, then con- 
sider that there are only 10,121 appoint- 
ments to be made by the President “with 
the advice and consent of the Senate’ and 
only 993 appointments to be made by the 
President “without confirmation by the 
Senate,” and you will have a fairly good 
idea of Mr. Wilson’s predicament. 

Though he is not to be President until 
March 4th, though he will have no pat- 
ronage to dispense until he shall have taken 
the oath of office, and though precedent 


and good taste forbid that he should 
announce any except appointments to his 
Cabinet before his inauguration, office 
seekers began to swarm to Washington 
immediately upon receipt of news of a 
Democratic victory, and they will con- 
tinue to assemble there until the last place 
has been filled — until the few have been 
chosen. Even then will the many linger, 
every one of them hoping that the im- 
probable will happen — that a chance ap- 
pointment will come his way. 

It is refreshing to learn from these early 
arrivals that none considers himself an 
ordinary job-hunter. Far from it! On 
the contrary, every one would have you 
know that he has the endorsement of a 
Senator and a Representative in writing, 
half a dozen glowing letters from the lead- 
ing citizens of his home town, a letter of 
introduction from a former classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson, and that, as a clincher, 
any number of Princeton graduates “who 
had the good fortune to be intimately 
associated with the President while they 
were students under him, etc.” hold them- 
selves ready to come to Washington at a 
moment’s notice. 

Of course, this notice will not be neces- 
sary! How can President Wilson fail to 
act favorably when confronted with such 
testimonials? They are the chosen few! 
Their only reason for arriving ahead of 
time is to see whether they like the town or 
prefer to accept important diplomatic or 
consular posts! Please bear in mind that 
they are to “accept,” not to “seek;’’ that 
they are to fill “important posts,’”’ never to 
“land jobs.” 

The first “early bird” to come under my 


observation was the owner of a daily news- 
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paper in the West. Away back in August 
he saw how things were going and served 
notice on the National Committee about 
as follows: 


I am doing all I can for the ticket. We are 
going to win and I want to let you know what 
my ambition is. | would prefer to be Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, realizing that my 
experience peculiarly fits me for this job. 
But the competition for it will doubtless be 
keen. If it cannot be landed, I will be content 
to accept an assistant secretaryship of the 
Treasury. 


His letter was only one of thousands, 
seeking information and indicating polit- 
ical hopes, which came to my desk and to 
the desks of other heads of bureaus and 
committees at the Democratic National 
Headquarters in New York. This man 
made two serious mistakes. First, his 
letter gave the impression that he expected 
an office in return for his support of Wilson 
and Marshall; second, he acted upon the 
presumption that the posts worth while 
at Washington will go to those who 
seek them. President Wilson does not 
consider that the Democratic Party has 
any bills outstanding, payable for services 
rendered, and in filling every important 
post in the several great departments he 
will seek the man. 

“The Democrats did well for the coun- 
try but they played the devil for Woodrow 
Wilson and myself,” said Congressman 
Carlin, of Virginia, to me a few days after 
the election. Mr. Carlin’s district lies 
just across the Potomac from Washingon 
and there is never a time when he has not 
on file applications of constituents, backed 
with glowing endorsements, for every 
office in the gift of the President. And he 
stands ready to insure his own reélection 
in November, 1914, by filling the entire 
list on a moment’s notice. 

But demonstration, on paper or other- 
wise, that the prizes are few and the ambi- 
tious legion, does no good. The multitude 
will swarm to the White House just the 
same and the President, who desires to do 
away, as far as possible, with red tape and 
circumstance, will be chased from the 
“open door’ to the “storm cellar.’ 
Artemus Ward’s description of the flight 
of Mr. Lincoln from bed-chamber to bed- 
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chamber, closely pursued by a hungry and 
patriotic mob, will be in order once more. 

Of course, these 10,121 jobs were created 
by the people’s representatives, the neces- 
sary pay rolls are kept operative by taxing 
us ultimate consumers, and some of the 
people are to fill them. Even the Repub- 
licans admit that the Democrats are 
entitled to every billet which has not al- 
ready been preémpted by a Civil Service 
order. The trouble is that more than 
6,000,000 citizens voted for Woodrow 
Wilson. As Congressman Timothy T. Ans- 
berry, of Ohio, states it, “ Six million into 
ten thousand wont go.” 

President Taft added to the gayety, 
also to the tragedy, of the situation not so 
long ago by placing 37,000 fourth-class 
postmasters under civil service regulations. 
A mighty howl has gone up, since Novem- 
ber 5th, from every hamlet in the land, and 
it will be interesting to watch Mr. Wilson 
quell it. Immediately upon entering office 
he will be importuned by Democratic 
Senators and Representatives, national 
committeemen, and state chairmen to re- 
voke this order. And it cannot be denied 
that there will be some justice in the de- 
mand, though it is to be hoped that for 
the ultimate good of all concerned the 
mandate will be allowed to stand. 

These fourth-class postmasterships have 
long been a tremendous asset of the Re- 
publican party; also, they have been 
poweriul weapons in the hands of skilful 
managers of preconvention campaigns. 
Mr. Frank H. Hitchock, now Postmaster 
General, did wonders with them when, as 
First Assistant Postmaster General, he 
quietly and rapidly planned to capture the 
1908 Republican Presidential nomination 
for Mr. George B. Cortelyou, at that time 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
Roosevelt. So powerful did he make 
himself as the originator and guiding 
spirit of the several state associations of 
postmasters — all classes, of course, were 
included — that the supporters of Mr. 
Taft’s candidacy became greatly alarmed. 
The militant President took a hand, with 
the result that Mr. Hitchcock soon resigned 
his position to become the manager of the 
Taft candidacy for the nomination, and the 
boom for Cortelyou was plucked in the 
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budding. It may be that a feeling of com- 
passion, born of an inability to fulfil 
pre-convention and pre-election pledges, 
caused Hitchcock, as Postmaster General, 
to take pity on the Democrats and to urge 
President Taft to remove the whole fourth 
class from the realm of politics — and 
remove temptation from the enemy’s path. 
There are thousands of Democrats who be- 
lieve, however, that the order was designed 
to increase the obligations of the office- 
holders to the Republican party, and con- 
sequently to bolster up at the eleventh hour 
a seemingly forlorn hope. President 
Harrison won the temporary approval 
of his party, but finally the condemnation 
of the country as a whole, by revoking 
certain civil service orders issued by 
President Cleveland. If President Wilson 
allows the order concerning the fourth- 
class postmasterships to stand, he will be 
applauded ultimately, though the cost 
to the Democratic Party in the immediate 
future may be dear. Practically all the 
postoffice inspectors in the country are 
Republican, protected by civil service 
regulations, and they probably will not 
try hard to find reasons why these petty 
postmasters should be removed or disci- 
plined for playing politics. In allowing 
the order to stand, Mr. Wilson would be 
following a precedent set by President 
McKinley, who declined in 1897 to accede 
to Mark Hanna’s demand that the spoils of 
the victors be increased by restoring to the 
appointive list many offices which Mr. 
Cleveland had filled with Democrats and 
which toward the close of his term he 
placed on the permanent classified rolls. 

Senator Hanna made no bones of the 
fact that this refusal was a sore disappoint- 
ment to him. He and his cohorts had 
pointed proudly to the “ plum tree,” but 
when the time came for shaking it he was 
forced to explain that most of the fruit 
was screwed to the branches. 

As national chairman, Mr. Hanna had 
allowed much hope of postmasterships to be 
indulged — and then there was the pos- 
sibility of landing the even more attrac- 
tive Cabinet positions, assistant secretary- 
ships, commissionerships, etc. The faith- 


ful, away from the “pie-counter” for four 
years, journeyed to Washington in thou- 
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sands—tens of thousands—only to find the 
big jobs promised and that several hundreds 
of offices which Mr. Cleveland had filled 
with Democrats were no longer available. 
Some had return tickets; others were able 
to borrow enough to pay their fares home; 
many remained a long while, running up 
bills at cheap hotels and boarding houses, 
which they never could meet, and a few 
stayed on to become public charges or to 
join the bread line. 

As illustrative of the predicament he was 
constantly in, following the election of Mr. 
McKinley, Senator Hanna used to tell of 
an intimate friend of his who came to 
Washington firm in the belief that he 
would be appointed to a lucrative consul- 
generalship. This was soon found to be 
out of the question, so the friend agreed, as 
a great concession, to accept the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster Generalship. But 
that had to go to some one else. Then, 
rather than return home without anything, 
he would allow himself to be appointed 
assistant chief clerk in one of the depart- 
ments. That job, too, was eventually 
awarded to another. Finally, Hanna 
arranged to have him made postmaster 
“back home” at $1,000 a year — and he 
accepted. 

In addition to the fourth-class post- 
masterships, the Republicans had thou- 
sands of positions in the Census Office to 
use as bait in the election of 1908. Most 
of these positions were temporary, being 
abolished at the conclusion of the taking 
of the census of 1910, but they were suf- 
ficiently attractive while they lasted to 
lure the greedy into line and to use as a 
balm for wounded ambitions. It is gen- 
erally conceded in Washington that Mr. 
Frank H. Hitchcock could contribute an 
interesting chapter to the political annals 
of this country by telling how many 
of the pledges which he is supposed to 
have deemed it necessary to make as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee he has been able to fulfil as 
Postmaster General. 

To this day, that Democrat with whom 
the desire for holding Federal office is 
congenital does not understand why there 
are not as many jobs to pass around as 
there were when Mr. Cleveland became 
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President in 1884, or even when the 
Democratic party returned to power in 
1892. He knows only that he hungers for 
a title and a monthly check from the 
Government. The entire civil service roll 
may be suspended if the President so 
decree! So, why should he not decree? 
The Democratic job-hunter regards the 
explanation, “For the good of the service,” 
as Republican doctrine — or excuse; when 
the Democrats are coming into power he 
brands the observance of civil service 
regulations as a “Grover Cleveland her- 
esy.” And there you are. 

Many professional politicians in the 
Democratic ranks, who do not know Wood- 
row Wilson and who have not harkened 
to the progressive spirit which has made 
possible the elevation of such a man to the 
Presidency, réally cherish the belief that 
he will divide the spoils among “the 
boys in the trenches” with as much relish 
as did a Republican of Reconstruction 
days, and that he will replace enemies with 
friends as surely as Andrew Jackson did 
more than eighty years ago. 

On January ist, I was informed that 
Chairman McCombs alone had received 
about 5,000 applications. These, of course, 
were all forwarded to Princeton. 

One applicant said he had been a Demo- 
crat all his life and that, though he had 
only one eye, he was a better party man 
than most Democrats with two eyes. He 
wanted to be appointed a postmaster, 
offering to put his five children on the job 
with him and thereby to make up for his 
missing eye. 

A man with one leg asked to be made a 
Forest Reserve inspector. He sought to 
show that he was better equipped for the 
job than a two-legged man, setting forth 
that there were five mountains in his dis- 
trict and that his wooden leg would assist 
him materially in climbing them. 

A woman about to sail for Italy, where 
she was to spend the winter, took twelve 
pages to tell why she should be appointed 
to a confidential position at the White 
House. Her principal reason was that she 
had her mother and sister to support. She 
served notice that she would be in Wash- 
ington on March 3rd and would expect to 
begin her duties on March 4th. . 


There can be no doubt that in selecting 
the men who are to help make his Admin- 
istration a success Mr. Wilson will look 
to the Democratic party to furnish them. 
Mr. Wilson is a Democrat of the same 
cloth as Jefferson—and he harbors no 
hallucination that a President can best 
triumph by manning his guns with recruits 
from the enemy’s ranks. 

But in looking first to the Democrats he 
will be prompted by much the same high 
motive that George Washington was when 
he wrote: 

“My friend, I receive with cordial wel- 
come. He is welcome to my house and wel- 
come to my heart; but, with all his good 
qualities, he is not a man of business. His 
opponent, with all his politics so hostile to 
me, is aman of business. My private feel- 
ings have nothing to do in the case. | am 
not George Washington, but President of 
the United States. As George Washing- 
ton, | would do this man any kindness in 
my power; as President of the United 
States, I can do nothing.” 

Now for information about patronage 
and salary rolls. On December 21, 1910, 
the United States Senate called on Presi- 
dent Taft for the following data: 


1. The total number of appointments which 
are made by the President by nomination to 
and confirmation by the Senate. 

2. The total number of appointments which 
are made by the President, but which do not 
require nomination to and confirmation by the 
Senate. 

3. The total number of officers and employees 
of the Government subject to civil service 
regulations, specifying classification and num- 
ber of postmasters. 

4. The total number of officers and employ- 
ees subject to removal by the President with- 
out action by Congress. 

5. The total number of officers and employees 
of the United States Government exclusive of 
enlisted men and officers of the Army and 
Navy. 


The reply, sent to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1911, stated that of the first 
there were 9,846; of the second 993; of 
the third, 262,608; of the fourth 376,804; 
of the fifth, 411,322. These figures hold 
good, substantially, to-day. The slight 
increase in the number of appointive offices 
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is due principally to the transferring of 
fourth-class postoffices, owing to in- 
creased receipts, to the third class. The 
total of 411,322 “employees of the Govern- 
ment, exclusive of enlisted men and officers 
of the Army and Navy”, includes thou- 
sands of court employees, day laborers, 
piece-workers, etc., some of whom are on 
the rolls only a small part of every year. 
About the only employees not subject 
to civil service regulations that could be 
placed on the permanent classified rolls 
were about 25,000 mechanics, machinists, 
etc., in the Navy Yards. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission had been at work on their 
case for several months and President 
Taft issued the necessary order of trans- 
fer on the 12th of last December. These 
workmen were employed by the com- 
mandant of the yard or by certain of 
his subordinate officers, and they strongly 
objected to any change in the arrange- 
ment as it had existed. 

The appointments that are made by the 
President “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate’ were apportioned 
as follows in the President’s report of 
February 24, 1911: State Department, 
441; Treasury Department, 736; War 
Department (exclusive of Army), 6; De- 
partment of Justice, 383; Post Office 
Department, 7,953; Navy Department 
(exclusive of Naval officers), 11; Interior 
Department, 272; Department of Agri- 
culture, 3; Department of Commerce and 
Labor (exclusive of Census), 28; Civil 
Service Commission, 4; Government Print- 
ing Office 1; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 7; Library of Congress, 1; mak- 
ing a total of 9,840. 

The appointments that are made by the 
President ‘‘ without confirmation by the 
Senate ”’ were apportioned as follows: State 
Department, 94; Department of Justice 
(approximately), 846; Interior Depart- 
ment, 44; Department of Commerce and 
Labor, 8; Civil Service Commission, 1; 
making a total of 993. 

The salaries of appointive positions are 
almost uniformly better than those of 
offices on the permanent classified rolls; 
but better pay means a demand for in- 
creased capability, though a written exami- 
nation is not required. 
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For many years the most lucrative posi- 
tions at the disposal of the President were 
in the Consular Service. The salary and 
fees of the consul-generalship at London, 
for instance, amounted annually to more 
than $60,000. It was the reward of such 
valiant henchmen of the victors as Gen. 
Patrick Collins, of Boston, under Cleve- 
land, and Gen. John C. New, of Indiana- 
polis, under Harrison. 

The fees at all these important posts 
have been entirely abolished, practically 
thé entire Consular Service was placed 
on the special classified rolls of the State 
Department in June, 1905, by President 
Roosevelt, and so the spoils hunters will 
have to cast their covetous eyes in other 
directions — unless they be distinguished 
enough as men of affairs to warrant Presi- 
dent Wilson in appointing them consuls- 
general. 

In reality, every office, high or low, in 
the Consular Service is a Presidential 
appointment, and every appointee has to 
be confirmed by the Senate, but President 
Taft has established the precedent of 
selecting all consuls from the successful 
competitors in civil service examinations. 
As evidence of the fairness of the examina- 
tions — two of which are held every year— 
for these appointments, a minority of those 
who were examined at Washington last 
September had Democratic endorsements, 
but this minority furnished 60 per cent. of 
the successful candidates. President Taft 
has appointed only consuls-general direct 
from private life. Whether President 
Wilson will follow his lead will be watched 
with interest. 

Some of the more important consul-gen- 
eralships and the salaries thereof are as 
follows: Buenos Ayres, $4,500; Antwerp, 
$5,500; Brussels, $5,500; Rio Janeiro, 
$8,000; Canton (China), $5,500; Shang- 
hai, $8,000; Tientsin, $5,500; Havana, 
$8,000; Marseilles, $5,500; Paris, $12,000; 
Frankfort, $5,500; Hamburg, $8,000; Cal- 
cutta, $6,000; Capetown, $6,000; Hong 
Kong, $8,000; Liverpool (consul), $8,000; 
London, $12,000; Manchester, $6,000; 
Montreal, $6,000; Ottawa, $6,000; Sydney, 
N. S. W., $5,500; Yokohama, $6,000; 
Seoul, $5,500; City of Mexico, $6,000; 
Rotterdam, $5,500; Panama, $5,000; Mos- 
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cow, $5,500; Barcelona, $5,500; and Con- 
stantinople, $6,000. 

On paper the largest “plums” in the gift 
of the President are the ten ambassador- 
ships — to Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Japan. The salary 
of each is $17,500, but the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which has to be maintained 
by the holders of these positions makes 
them, from a financial viewpoint, the least 
desirable of all. The same is true of 
ministers, most of whom are paid $10,000 a 
year, and of secretaries of embassies and 
legations, whose compensation is small and 
whose social duties are many. As in the 
Consular Service, all lesser diplomatic 
posts are now under a special service 
regulation, so the lean and hungry must 
not look here for relief. 

Of all the positions to be filled by the 
President, only about 900 are at Washing- 
ton; the rest are scattered over all the 
land. These latter are the ones for which 
competition will be keenest. It is reason- 
ably certain that practically all will be 
allotted, under certain reservations, to 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
That is, President Wilson will look to 
Senators and Representatives to recom- 
mend to him the proper persons in their 
respective states and districts for appoint- 
ment to United States marshalships, col- 
lectorships of internal revenue, collectors 
and surveyors of ports, postmasters of the 
first, second, and third classes, etc. He 
will be under no obligation to appoint any 
man unless he deem him worthy, but it is 
not to be expected that he will undertake 
to make his selections solely upon his own 
estimates. In other words, he will doubt- 
less observe the rules of the game as laid 
down by his predecessors — trust to the 
judgment of legislators just so long as they 
prove themselves trustworthy. 

So, what those aspirants for Federal 
offices who have not already departed for 
Washington should really do, upon reading 
this, is to take counsel of their Senators 
and Representatives. They should not 
merely ask for letters of endorsement “for 
some position,’ but should find out whether 
they are going to be backed by those more 
or less distinguished gentlemen for de- 
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finite posts. If they are, it would be 
worth their while to get endorsements from 
other persons of prominence and to go to 
Washington when they are officially noti- 
fied that the respective jobs are under con- 
sideration. Then go to the White House 
when they are sent for. On the other hand, 
if they find that they are not to have the 
proper backing, and that there are no 


-unusual circumstances which would cause 


President Wilson or his Cabinet ministers 
to take them into account, they would do 
well to banish hope of political preferment 
and to go their way as they were going be- 
fore the Democratic victory. 

The most lucrative positions at Wash- 
ington are the nine Cabinet portfolios, 
which pay $12,000 a year apiece. These 
are also the most expensive to maintain. 
Then come the Solicitor General of the 
Department of Justice, $10,000; the 
Treasurer of the United States, £8,000; 
the Assistant Attorney General for the 
Customs Division, $8,000; Deputy Assis- 
tant Attorney General (Customs Division), 
$7,500; Director of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice, $7,500; Secretary to the President, 
$7,500; — the salary of this post is to be 
$6,000 after March 4th, unless special 
provision is otherwise made in one of the 
appropriation bills now before Congress; 
Counselor of the State Department, 
$7;500; Resident Diplomatic Officer of the 
State Department, $7,500; Director of 
the Census, $7,000; Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, $6,000; Chief Engineer 
of the Reclamation Service, $6,500; Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, $6,000; Comptroller of the Currency, 
$6,000; Comptroller of the Treasury, 
$6,000; Director of the Geological Survey, 
$6,000; Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
$6,000; Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, $6,000; Superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Gecdetic Sur- 
vey, $6,000; Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, $6,000; and Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, $6,000. The salaries 
of the Assistant Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Labor, Assistant 
Attorneys-General, and Assistant Post- 
masters-General are each $5,000. Then 
there is the Commissioner of the Bureau 
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of Corporations, the Commissioner of 
Labor, the Commissioner of Immigration, 
and a number of other equally important 
commissionerships carrying salaries of 
$5,000. With but few exceptions the 
appointive positions that are to be filled 
by the President have no salaries lower 
than $3,500 a year. 

It is well to warn again the weary and 
ambitious that these Washington jobs, 
as a rule, are not allotted to Senators and 
Congressmen, but that they are filled by 
the President with men of whose fitness 
he has personal knowledge or upon the 
recommendation of the particular Cabinet 
officers that have jurisdiction over them. 
And how they are sought after! Men and 
women journey to the National Capital 
from the four corners of the land, often 
leaving behind them comfortable homes 
and living wages to enter upon a life of 
practical oblivion, with relatively small 
pay. Those who pass civil service ex- 
aminations have to wait their turn and, 
once appointed, they spend much of their 
spare time in urging Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to see that they are promoted. 
It is pardonable that in some cases such 
influence has effect. In due time these 
office holders, realizing that the high posi- 
tions are not for them, become dissatisfied, 
and pass the rest of their days eking out a 
mere existence, whereas, if they had re- 
mained at home or had gone elsewhere, 
they might have made their mark in the 
world. Praise for the man who starts 
at the bottom and expects to work his 
way up is all very well, but in accepting 
an humble government position all too 
often the man discloses his true measure. 

Much has been written about the de- 
velopment of the city of Washington 
through the extension of the permanent 
classified rolls, but the manner in which 
many of these people have to live would be 
described by Balzac as “industrious pov- 
erty.” | am speaking, of course, of the 


ordinary department clerks, messengers, 
etc., and have not in mind persons who are 
engaged in scientific or other expert work. 
Walt Whitman was once a department 
clerk, but the success he achieved in 
literature was not accomplished through 
any service rendered to the Government. 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar, the gifted Negro 
poet, was a department clerk but he re- 
signed because he did not consider himself 
capable of performing his duties! 

President Wilson already has a pretty 
good idea from his correspondence of what 
is in store for him after March 4th. Upon 
his return from Bermuda he announced 
that he had received during his month’s 
vacation 7,000 letters, more than half of 
which were applications for jobs. His 
secretaries at Princeton and Trenton 
have received an even greater number. 

As was to be expected, these applications 
are of all lengths and degrees of hopeful- 
ness. All writers dwell upon their records 
as Democrats; nearly all give assurances 
that they were original Wilson men; many 
tell their pedigrees in detail; some describe 
how hard up they are; and practically all 
are willing to take something else if they 
fail to secure the position asked for. 

A member of Congress from Ohio, com- 
menting to the writer recently on the 
prevalent desire to hold public office, told 
of a man in his state, reputed to be 
worth one hundred thousand dollars, who 
sold out his business a few years ago and 
went to Columbus, O., bent upon securing 
an important position under Governor Har- 
mon. One disappointment after another 
befell him, but finally he was offered a 
place as guard in the Ohio Penitentiary 
at $60 a month. He accepted it. 

It would be well for the hungry multi- 
tude to know that it is reasonably certain 
that President Wilson will make few if any 
appointments in the country at large until 
Congress has enacted the tariff bills 
and certain other urgent Democratic 
measures into law. This will postpone 
the day of realization until August 1st 
at least. Then it would be well to ponder 
the fate of three ambitious young men who 
came to Washington from the West twenty 
years ago, and were forced to accept small 
clerkships in the Interior Department, 
though they had every reason to believe, 
upon leaving home, that they would get 
something of scarcely less importance 
than a Cabinet portfolio. During the four 
years of the Cleveland Administration they 
spent all they earned. Their positions were 
not transferred to the classified rolls, and 
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when McKinley appointed Republicans 
to succeed them they ended it all by 
jumping into the Potomac... Then there 
is the case of the person of imposing ap- 
pearance who came to Washington two 
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years ago fully expecting to be elected 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. He 
wound up with a job on an elevator in the 
House of Representatives Office Building 
and he is still running his “lift.” 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 


BY 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


(OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION) 


HAT are we of the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission trying to do? 

We are seven, but we 
work as one. It would 
be hard to find seven men who differ more 
in temperament, in training, or in type of 
mind than Mr. Clements, of Georgia, Mr. 
Prouty, of Vermont, Mr. Clark, of lowa, 
Mr. Harlan, of Illinois, Mr. McChord, of 
Kentucky, Mr. Meyer, of Wisconsin, and 
the writer. We differ as one leaf from 
another in our political sympathies. 
Often we do not arrive at our conclusions 
from the same strategic angle. Yet | 
believe that no other group of men labors 
for the Government with more singleness 
of purpose than does this Commission, 
and, whatever divergences of opinion may 
arise as to the right construction of the law 
or the true bearing of a body of facts, 
every member of the Commission works 
with the conscious pride that the judg- 
ment of his colleagues is an honest judg- 
ment, one born of conviction and undirected 
by any sinister influence. Furthermore, 
this confidence and this spirit work down 
through examiner, accountant, agent, and 
clerk, so that our force is one that gives 
itself with fine enthusiasm to the public 
service, in an earnest effort to solve one 
of the most intricate and intimate prob- 
lems of our time. : 

There is, of course, a flat-footed way of 
stating our purpose —one_ transcribed 
from the letter of the statute: We are 
attempting to regulate and control the 
rates, rules, and practices of our railroads, 
and of other public utilities engaged in 
interstate commerce. (Herein, however, 


I shall deal only with railroads.) | 
recognize that such a statement is about 
as luminous as to say that the President 
of the United States is trying to enforce 
obedience to the Nation’s laws and give 
direction to its policies. Succinctly and 
suggestively put, it may be said that the 
object of each day’s work — the investi- 
gations made, the rulings and orders issued 
—is to insure fair play as between the 
public who need transportation service 
and the carriers who furnish it. 

Congress has undertaken to make pri- 
vate capital serve public ends. This 
Commission is the arm which the Nation 
has created to enforce .this policy. The 
Act to Regulate Commerce is a series of 
statutes born of the experience of the 
people, which as an entirety constitute the 
economic constitution under: which this 
Commission acts. Ina very real, though 
not perhaps a strictly legal, sense we legis- 
late within fixed limitations. The effec- 
tiveness of our work has been made pos- 
sible only by the liberality of the Supreme 
Court in the construction of this law and of 
the powers of the Commission. 

It is entirely within the truth to say 
that this Commission has no policy other 
than that which is expressed from day to 
day in the rulings that it makes. At the 
same time it would be idle to say that we 
are without consciousness of direction. 
Indeed, it would be worse than foolish 
to place the administration of a law of 
such momentous significance in the hands 
of those who would idly drift upon a sea 
of fitful caprice. 

Our primary object must be to prove 
the efficacy of the machinery devised by 
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law for bringing the policy of our rail- 
roads into conformity with the policy of 
the law — to make private capital serve 
public need and yet conserve the interest 
of the railroad owner. The public wish 
the best of service at the lowest possible 
rates; the owners desire the highest return 
consonant with the fulfilment of their 
undertaken duties. This may be an 
impassé —a situation so impossible of 
resolution that we are destined to join 
those nations who are experimenting with 
governmental ownership and operation. 
That stage of despair, or of resolution — 
dependent upon the viewpoint — we, 
however, have not yet reached. In fact, 
I believe we are far from it, for we have 
only entered upon the experiment of 
regulation by commission, and students of 
this subject from other lands have said 
that their countries would not have sought 
refuge in governmental ownership had 
they in time discovered the American 
method of dealing with the railroad prob- 
lem. However that may be, we have a 
theory of law under which these great 
enterprises may be made subject to plen- 
ary governmental control, and have 
devised machinery by which this theory 
may be carried into effect. Our purpose, 
therefore, is to prove if possible that this 
theory can be made to work — at least 
to test fully its possibilities. 

Within the zone of our power it is our 
endeavor to make the railroads of the 
country supremely serviceable to the 
people; to protect the shippers from extor- 
tionate rates; to insure to every shipper 
under like circumstances the same rate; 
to guard against the wilful preference of 
one commodity over another or of one 
community over another; to make every 
railroad a part of a great national system, 
bringing its dependent people into as 
intimate touch as possible with the com- 
merce and life of the whole land; to bring 
the railroad man to feel that he has the 
protection of the law in repelling the 
advances and intrigues of those shippers 
who seek to break down rates and secure 
unfair advantages; and to maintain, so 
far as may be, peace between our compet- 
ing communities. 

In this experiment we are trying above 
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all to be practical; to work with facts; 
to make progress that will be real; to avoid 
the pitfalls that befall the doctrinaire; to 
deal with the problem of the day as an 
isolated case and yet endeavor that it 
shall be so dealt with as to bring it into 
harmony with a far-sighted plan that will 
make for continuity of railroad policy 
and for the authority of sound sense and 
public spirit in the conduct of railroad 
affairs. If wise we are not to be terrorized 
by our own precedents or those of the 
railroads themselves; less than a century 
of experience is too short a time within 
which to say the final word upon any 
problem of railway economics. And con- 
stantly there is this all-important factor 
to be safeguarded: the self-respecting, 
self-asserting, risk-taking, personal initia- 
tive of the railroad man whose imagination 
and experience must be sympathetically 
brought into public service if the whole 
scheme of regulation is to become more 
than a flat code of lifeless rules. 

’ It is not to be wondered at that rail- 
road men have seemed to adapt them- 
selves somewhat ungraciously to the 
new order of things, for they have grasped 
with difficulty the fundamental fact that 
our railroads have passed out of the 
status of private industries into the status 
of public utilities. It was because they 
accepted the former theory that so many 
of the evils arose which caused the insti- 
tution of the Act which we are endeavoring 
to enforce. In earlier days railroad men 
accepted uniformly the current law of 
competition as a full code for the govern- 
ment of their conduct. It was their busi- 
ness as practical men to make their prop- 
erties as profitable as possible. They did 
not understand the philosophy which dis- 
tinguished their properties from other busi- 
ness enterprises. Regarded from this 
standpoint, their practices became en- 
tirely reasonable, for if the law of compe- 
tition is to have full sway as between 
rival railroads the rebate becomes a legit- 
imate and sometimes a necessary weapon. 
Competition may compel a reduction in 
price but not a like reduction to everyone. 
The object of the railroad was to secure 
traffic. A rebate was a percentage of 
discount from catalogue rates. Not only 
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did the railroad man justify to himself the 
making of a difference in the rate as be- 
tween individuals, but when he found it to 
his interest to give preference to one com- 
munity over another this, too, seemed to 
him entirely natural. The one and only 
test which he applied was, “Do condi- 
tions make it necessary for me to grant 
this concession in order to secure this 
business?”” That question being an- 
swered in the affirmative, we see how it 
came about that the larger shipper, the 
powerful interest, or the more enterprising 
community secured a preference which 
enabled it to grow, while the smaller ship- 
per, the minor or non-preferred com- 
munity, was threatened with extinctien. 

To be sure, railroad policies differed. 
This was because railroad men differed. 
Some had larger imaginations than others 
and comprehended more perfectly the 
import of their conduct. But railroading 
was to all an industry. Its product was 
tons of freight hauled or passenger miles 
made. To cut a rate to secure traffic was 
thought to be no more offensive to good 
morals or fair dealing than for one con- 
tractor to underbid another in the selling 
price of a house. 

In superimposing restraint upon these 
carriers —a restraint which the law had 
always recognized as possible —and in 
attempting to enforce the regulations now 
imposed, it is not to be overlooked that our 
railroads were built in large part upon this 
private industry theory. As a nation 
we took no more concern as to where a 
railroad was to be built or how it was 
built than we did as to where a man should 
live or how he lived. It was any one’s 
privilege to build a railroad. Given a 
financier of underwriting reputation, a 
road could be projected from Dan to 
Beersheba without any one knowing the 
location or the traffic-producing possibil- 
ities of either place. The result was as 
pretty a system of unscientifically plan- 
ned railroads as might well be imagined, 
and not only unscientifically planned but 
illy and uneconomically built. Origi- 
nally they were erected to serve local 
needs. Many of them were later con- 
nected into nation-serving carriers by the 
strength and synthetic genius of a few men. 
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But as a whole they were without large 
plan, built upon a speculative and com- 
petitive basis, and operated as rival in- 
dustries. Logically, therefore, and _per- 
haps inevitably, they fought their way to 
the edge of bankruptcy, or beyond. Then, 
to save themselves, they took refuge in 
combinations, pools, and agreements under 
which they raised rates and reduced ser- 
vice. To enforce these agreements they 
formed commissions among themselves 
and tried to punish one another for breach 
of these agreements. These plans, how- 
ever, proved ineffective. Railroad offi- 
cials refused to allow their fellows to ham- 
per them in their legitimate effort to secure 
traffic. In fact, such pools and combina- 
tions were sometimes made as a mere front 
—a Pharisaical concession to railroad 
opinion following a serious rate war, after 
the fashion of old-school diplomats who 
made treaties with the implied under- 
standing on all sides that they were to be 
broken when expedient. Indeed, when 
the shipping world discovered that under 
such agreements rates had been multi- 
plied by two or three and the industries 
and traffic of whole sections of the country 
were thrown into confusion, public-spirited 
railroad men would find it a virtue to vio- 
late such agreements in the interest of their 
dependent enterprises and communities. 
Thus resulted more rebates, discrimina- 
tions, and rate-cuttings, until through the 
years the whole fabric of rates became 
more noticeable for its ragged breaches 
than for its stable structure. No shipper 
could tell what rate his neighbor paid; a 
premium was put upon dishonesty; the 
life of an industrial enterprise became a 
mere matter of gambling in freight rates; 
and the Nation found itself subject to the 
perilous control of public service. corpora- 
tions that were engaged in the destruction 
of one another to the embarrassment and 
disturbance of our industrial life. 

Such a policy the people dared no longer 
hazard — for the misfortunes of a railroad 
are the misfortunes of the public and the 
policy of a railroad is a national, not a pri- 
vate, concern. The Government sought a 
remedy, and by slow process felt its way 
to the present system of limited regula- 
tion by which stability of rates is reason- 
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ably ensured and under which revenues 
have risen to a plane which makes return 
upon investment more certain than ever 
before. Whatever of competition there 
is must now be open and deliberate — not 
the result of secret agreement nor of un- 
premeditated impulse. And thus the 
Government is undertaking to protect 
the railroads in no small measure from 
themselves, from one another, and from 
the shippers. 

It would be difficult, I think, to find a 
self-respecting railroad man who would 
presume to say to the American people 
that he would prefer to return to the order 
of things that prevailed before the Govern- 
ment undertook the regulation of the rail- 
roads. The mere stock speculator may 
think himself aggrieved because he may 
not now make those figures that will boom 
or depress his stock at propitious times. 
The wrecker who makes money by de- 
stroying properties may have his sphere 
of influence limited. The monopolist who 
thinks to compel industry to feed his too 
eager appetite for sudden wealth, as well 
as the rebate giver whose sole idea is to 
buy business, may rebel. But these are 
not the self-respecting railroad men of the 
present; they are the outlaws of modern 
railroading. There was a day when they 
flourished. Some still live, unhappily 
uttering from day to day their lugubrious 
prophecies of a direful future and bewailing 
the day that is done. They are past, 
however, these men who turned a high card 
in a gambler’s game and capitalized a 
future which the “widows and orphans” 
could not foresee. We can trace their 
footsteps across the continent in the his- 
tory of building contracts replete with graft, 
of ruinous rate wars, receiverships, reor- 
ganizations, pools that would not stay 
pooled, trusts created by midnight rate 
agreements, broken promises made to 
neglected cities, shrunken or moribund 
industries that went unfavored, and un- 
happy bits of unkempt railroad left to 
struggle with an abnormal debt which now 
and then set up a pitiful cry for help. 
But the railroad investor whose honest 
dollar this Government is endeavoring to 
protect, and the honest shipper who wishes 
no more than that his dollar shall buy him 
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one dollar’s worth of railroad service, and 
the honest railroad man who takes pride 
in the efficiency of the great plant he 
operates — all three alike — congratulate 
themselves that the conditions of rail- 
roading in the United States to-day are 
not such as obtained when, in Bret Harte’s 
happy phrase, “things ran loose.” 

It is said that railroad regulation re- 
stricts railroad building. No doubt this 
is true in part. This Commission has no 
power to permit a railroad to be built or 
to deny it that right. Nevertheless, the 
powers that we do exercise doubtless have 
an influence in limiting the building of 
certain types of roads, notably those whose 
primary purpose is not public service but a 
species of blackmail upon other roads or 
those whose rails are laid as a foundation 
for wildcat speculation. Let us be frank, 
however, and inquire why, the country 
over, we are not building railroads with 
that same feverish activity that character- 
ized the ’70’s .and ’80’s. Manifestly one 
reason is that there is not the opportunity. 
The railroad map of the United States in 
1861 showed about 35,000 miles of rail- 
road; that of 1910 nearly 250,000 miles. 
The greater part of this development took 
place in the two decades following the 
Civil War. There are now few large spaces 
on that map which remain unsupplied 
with the major transportation facilities. 
Nor have the people so much to give by 
way of bounty as they had in earlier days 
when they donated to the railroads of the 
country a tract of land amounting in the 
aggregate to seven times the superficial 
area of the state of Pennsylvania. Natur- 
ally this condition could not continue in- 
definitely. There followed a period of 
reaction in which many lost all that they 
had ventured in these properties, and now, 
out of this welter of building, organizing, 
and reorganizing, we have come upon a 
period of greater stability in which we are 
making fuller use of the utilities we have, 
placing them upon a sounder basis and in 
fitter condition. 

There is to my mind another, perhaps 
a minor, reason for the comparative de- 
crease in railroad building during later 
years. The promoter has been engaged 
in other business. The industrial corpora- 
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tion has been the great speculation of the 
last few years. Our financiers had fairly 
well saturated the market with railroad 
securities, but industrial corporations had 
never felt the buoyant effect of an aggres- 
sive policy of exploitation for speculative 
or investment purposes. Here was a virgin 
field with no unfortunate history and of the 
fairest promise. It appealed as seduc- 
tively to the optimistic American as rail- 
roads ever had. The industry of selling 
securities is applied psychology. It de- 
pends upon impression and_ suggestion. 
The hypnotist does not throw two ideas 
into the mind of the same subject at the 
same time. And so for some years we 
have found the energy of the interested 
press and of the “street” put into sug- 
gesting this most profitable single thought: 
“Industrials are the things now.” With 
the result that in ten years we have uttered 
and sold more industrial securities than 
had been sold upon all the bourses of the 
world — perhaps more than were ever is- 
sued before. But while we know that the 
wise promoter plays upon a harp of a single 
string we also know that he sometimes 
changes that string. So it may come to 
pass that upon the slightest provocation 
or excuse his present sad song as to railroad 
securities may yet turn into a gladsome out- 
burst whenever this shall become advisable. 

It is probably true that as a speculative 
industry railroading in the United States 
will not flourish in the future as it has in 
the past. As a basis for sound invest- 
ment, however, the hope of the American 
railroad rests in successful regulation. 
There has never been a period of greater 
prosperity for our railroads than that 
which they have enjoyed under their pres- 
ent subjection to governmental control. 
We have seen what their history was when 
they conducted themselves pretty much 
as they chose — without restriction, un- 
hampered by the harassing hand of the 
Government. Now, let us consider the 
net result. We will take two years by 
way of contrast, 1890 and 1911. In 1890 
we were enjoying good times. Certainly 


that was not a period of depression. In 
that year, without regulation, the net 
operating income per mile of single-track 
railroad in the United States was $664. 
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This amount was left to the stockholder 
after deducting all operating expenses, 
taxes, and interest upon bonds. Coming 
forward now twenty-one years to IQII, we 
find that under regulation the net operat- 
ing income per mile had increased to 
$2,088. To be sure, this mile is not pre- 
cisely the same mile. The mile of 1911 
represents greater value, some of which has 
been the result of added capital; the greater 
portion, however, has been the result of 
improvements made out of earnings. The 
first figure represents fifty years of free- 
dom to sell transportation to whomever 
wished to buy at any rates that would se- 
cure traffic. The second figure is the 
result of a few years of comparatively in- 
conspicuous regulation under the utility 
theory. Surely it cannot be justly said 
that regulation has destroyed railroad cred- 
it in the silencing presence of this fact. 

And because of the very protection now 
granted under the law there are some who 
would urge, with reckless disregard of their 
own history and experience, an increasing 
rate of toll with every new rise in value. 
These unwise and too precipitate gentle- 
men ask that the Government shall by 
force of law do for them what they could 
not have done for themselves under the 
private industry theory, and do it possi- 
bly to the demoralization of industry. 
Wisdom would seem to teach that the 
transition from the one theory to the 
other must, for the very welfare of the roads 
themselves, carry with it no conditions that 
are onerous and not plainly justifiable be- 
fore the court of public opinion. 

As we have seen, the past of the Ameri- 
can railroad has been disturbed, unstable, 
perilous. Its present is more steady and 
makes promise of a surer future. What 
that future shall be is one of those great 
problems which must necessarily engage 
the minds of those who think at all upon 
this most perplexing and many-sided ques- 
tion, and it is one that turns to no slight 
extent upon the policy which the Govern- 
ment adopts toward the railroads, and 
upon the policy which they adopt toward 
the Government. This country can not 
grow without adequate transportation 
facilities. The railroad is our common 
highroad; it is not a luxury; it is not a con- 
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cern in which the farmer and the manu- 
facturer alone are interested; it is an essen- 
tial to the commercial life of our people, 
almost as necessary as the land itself. 
For we have grown up as a people to be 
physically dependent upon our railroads. 
No other people are so bound up as are 
we in economic interdependence. No one 
community in all this land lives to itself. 
We have grown as railroads were built. 
We have made a community of a conti- 
nent. The freight rate determines where 
we shall mine and how we shall mine; 
where we shall manufacture and how we 
shall manufacture; where we shall plant 
and what we shall plant; what we shall 
eat and wherewithal we shall be clothed. 
With a national system of railways that 
penetrates into the remotest sections of 
the country, a service that is dependable 
and adapted to our industrial life, and rates 
so low as to make the least possible tax 
upon trade, the United States as a com- 
mercial and industrial entity will realize 
itself fully. If, on the other hand, we 
have too few railroads, giving meagre 
service and following the false policy of 
exacting high tolls, the Nation’s growth 
will be by so much retarded. 

The people of the United States are not 
niggardly nor unjust, neither are they un- 
conscious of the value to them of these 
great facilities. They know that they 
must secure the investment of private 
capital in the extension and improvement 
of these highways or that public capital 
must be furnished in its stead. They are 
willing, desirous in fact, that this invest- 
ment shall secure a reasonable return. 
But what should that return be? Should 
rates be made merely to meet the needs of 
the day and every new investment come 
from a new increment of capital, or should 
the shipper of to-day be taxed in some part 
for the benefit of the shipper of to-morrow? 
To whom belongs the broad margin of 
profit arising out of superior efficiency, 
and what should be the standard from 
which to measure up or down? What 
share should the community itself have 
in the growth of values which it in part 
creates? Questions like these are hidden 


in the often ingenuous inquiry, “What is a 
reasonable rate?”’ 


And their answer can- 
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not be found in the books but must come 
from a prescient study of the whole rail- 
road problem. 

To make regulation a success we must 
have codperation — a sympathetic under- 
standing of the direction that must be 
taken by the shipper, the Government, 
and the railroad man. So long as the pri- 
vate industry theory obtained, railroad men 
might well have said that the public was 
not concerned with the internal affairs of 
a railroad. It was a matter for the stock- 
holders to inquire into if railroad officers 
used railroad money to promote coal 
mines, cement plants, or steel or car works 
of their own. It was a_ stockholders’ 
matter if directors speculated with rail- 
rqad money in a railroad’s stocks, if 
favored construction companies made fan- 
tastic profits, if exorbitant prices were paid 
to get rid of troublesome minorities, or if 
unreasonable divisions were given out of 
joint rates to increase the income of con- 
necting lines. But these were phases of 
a day of other ideals and standards. 
With the new theory we may hope to see 
an increasing number of railroad directors 


who represent the money of the real in- 


vestor and who give their time to its pro- 
tection, and of railroad presidents who 
live at least part of their time upon the 
line of their own railroads and know the 
needs of the country they serve and are in 
touch with its people. In all charitable- 
ness it can be said that there has been too 
close an identity between railroad policies 
and Wall Street policies. Wall Street has 
its true place and proper function in the 
body politic, but Thackeray warns us that 
it is not well to centre one’s vision upon any 
one part of the body lest we become like 
those medieval monks who grew deformed, 
short-sighted, and downcast from constant 
gazing at the pit of their stomachs which 
they mystically conceived to be the cen- 
tre of the universe. The men who actu- 
ally operate our railroads, who keep the 
intricate wheels of this mighty machine 
constantly in motion and always at our 
service, receive too little public acknowl- 
edgment for the work they perform. 
They are among the most skilled, capable, 
and honest of our business and _ profes- 
sional men. They have an enthusiasm 
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in their work and a loyalty to their com- 
panies that is a constant satisfaction, and 
their delinquencies too often may be traced 
to policies which purely as railroad men 
they would not countenance. With these 
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men we can work, and through them we 
may hope for the realization of a national 
system of railroads that will be fair as to 
rates, profitable as to income, and adequate 
as to service. 


THE BOY WHO WAS BORN IN 
OUR TOWN 


BY 


SAMUEL McCOY 


GLORIOUS morning of the 
first week of October in Indiana: 
the whole flat landscape bathed 
in the gold of the morning, the 
air pure and cool and sweet as 
“kissin’, jest new-invented.” Along the 
main road that leads to the west out of a 
little town in the central part of the state is 
grouped a company of people that stirs the 
curiosity of every stranger that enters the 
town. The highroad, from the western 
limits of the town clear to the stone court- 
house in the heart of the town, is lined with 
American flags. In some of the little door- 
yards that come down to the edge of the 
street are dozens of tiny flags, implanted in 
the lawn, a quaint flowering of the turf. 
Over more than a few of the frame cottages 
is draped a great banner — Old Glory — its 
splendid colors falling from eaves to door- 
step. Every cottage, every veranda, every 
dooryard, is full of folks who stand looking 
toward the west as though expecting the 
arrival of some one. The road is lined on 
each side with hundreds of expectant faces. 
And everywhere are children — big boys, 
little boys, big girls, little girls, girls in 
pigtails and girls with their hair “done 
up,” boys in their fathers’ long pants made 
over, and boys in jumpers, so small that 
they cling desperately to their sisters’ hands 
—hundreds and hundreds of children, 
a veritable Hamelyn town of them. And 
like their elders they all look steadfastly 
up the road toward the west. 
Eleven strikes on the town clock, far off, 
back in the heart of the town. 





It seems as if a fellow just couldn’t wait 
any longer! 

And then, far down the level highway to 
the west, leading from Indianapolis, there 
comes into sight a great touring car. 
Some one among the children cries out 
“There he is!” A murmur runs through 
the lines of people, suppressed excitement 
that is on the verge of being loosed. 


What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 


This is Greenfield, stranger. You'll do 
no business here to-day, for the whole 
enduring town, from the Mayor down to 
the little yellow dog that belongs to no- 
body, has knocked off work and gone out to 
meet — whom? 

The big touring car comes nearer. 
There are a half-dozen men in it, but the 
crowd sees only one —a natty little man 
with big ears, an Alpine hat, and the kind- 
est, sweetest, most elfin, most winning 
smile in the world, who leans forward 
from where he is huddled in the leather 
cushions to smile and to wave his left 
hand to every one. And how the people 
cheer as the car rolls slowly through the 
waiting lines! How the flags are waved! 
And how the children throw upon the lap 
of the little man with the smile, “half-way 
’*twixt tear and laugh,” nosegay after nose- 
gay of old-fashioned flowers from old- 
fashioned gardens, until the whole car is 
filled with them! What a _ wonderful 
greeting it is! And the little man — he 
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must be some great man; a Congressman, 
or a Senator, maybe? 

Shucks, no, stranger — that’s only Jim! 

The car stops so that the Mayor of 
Greenfield and old white-headed George 
Carr, who was Mayor once before, can 
climb into it and sit beside Jim; then goes 
on slowly, so slowly that the Greenfield 
brass band can march before it as it goes 
on into the city, and the children can troop 
along beside it, with more flowers. 

The Town Square is reached. There 
are flags draped all over the City Hall, 
and on every business block. The Square 
is so crowded with folks that the car can 
scarcely make its way to the curb. And 
there are people leaning out of every 
window above the heads of the crowd — 
in Martin’s store, and Thayer’s Spot Cash 
Drygoods Emporium, and Curry’s Spot 
Cash Hardware Store, and all the rest. 
There are a dozen young men crowded 
around the blonde stenographer who is 
leaning so dangerously from the window 
of Tindall’s law office; but they are not 
looking at her, nor does she notice them — 
they are all looking at Jim. Mercy on us, 
where have all the folks come from? 
There aren’t so many in all Greenfield, at 
least there haven’t been since the Regiment 
went off to the War. There are dusty 
buggies hitched all around the Square — 
folks must have come in from the whole 
county! And the children! Has,the boy- 
house fell down? 

The car is the centre of thousands of 
people now, all struggling, with smiles, 
to reach Jim’s side and shake his hand — 
his left hand. Didn’t you know? He 
can’t use his right.hand any more. Even 
when Benj. Parker died, last year, Jim 
had to write by guiding his right hand with 
his left. But his cheeks are ruddy as 
apples and his smile is a light even in the 
sunshine. Look at all the old fellows com- 
ing up to the car! There’s old Judge J. 
Ward Walker—a little frail now, in spite 
of his stiff white goatee, in his rusty beaver 





tile and his rustier overcoat. “Hello, 
Jim!” he says as gruffly as he can. Their 
hand-clasp is very sweet. “ You're look- 


ing well,” Jim says. 


now, Jim — there’s a sort of a cold settling 
on my lungs and | can’t seem to get shet 


“Well, not so pert - 


Doctor told me | hadn’t ought to 


a? 


of it. 
come out to-day. But —— 

Jim is very close to needing his handker- 
chief, for some reason. 

Here’s some more old fellows — not all 
prosperous, like Judge Walker. Oneof them 
looks as though his unkempt white beard 
had been too often in the saloon. Things 
haven’t gone right with him, you can tell. 
He reaches out his hand a little timidly 
and there is a wistful look, like that of a 
lost dog, in his eyes, as he says, “You 
know me, don’t you, Jim?” Jim turns to 
him and his face lights up. “Why, of 
course!” he says. “How are your” 
“Fine,” lies the derelict bravely; and as he 
turns away you see that the look of lone- 
liness in his bleared eyes has given way to 
one of pride. 

And the old ladies! Aren’t there a lot 
of them, too! Some of them are awful frail- 
looking, too, with bent backs and wrinkled 
faces, pale as ivory, but most of them are 
so jolly and motherly that a boy just can’t 
help thinking about Thanksgiving — you 
know why. And some of them are in 
store clothes, but lots of them are in calico 
prints with sun-bonnets. And they are 
all elbowing up to see Jim. And Jim calls 
them all by their first names — acts as if 
he’d known them ever since they wore short 
dresses and braids with red ribbons in 
them. How they all laugh at what Jim’s 
saying! Something about “valentine” 
was all J heard. 

(Why, the Mayor’s standing up in the car 
now — waving his hand to quiet the crowd, 
as if he’s going to make a speech! Pshaw, 
you can’t fool me! This Jim is some shakes, 
somewhere, Ill bet a hat. Maybe he’s a 
Senator; or a General, maybe. 

(Oh, hush up! It’s only Jim, | tell you. 
Listen to what the Mayor’s saying.) 

Yes, that’s the Mayor, Ory Wells, that 
tall young fellow with the keen face, that’s 
standing up now. He’s introducing — 
But hold on, there’s little Marshall Watts 
Carr, there in the wheel-chair. There, 
right behind Editor Spencer, him that 
writes up the Reporter. Curvature of 
the spine? Well, that child don’t worry 
none about that! But he would ha’ been 
disappointed no end if he hadn’t been 
allowed to come out with the other children 
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to-day. He hops around on his little 
crutches just as lively as a frog. There 
ain’t many children as lucky as he is, he'll 
tell you. And besides, he’s a particular 
friend of Jim’s. So of course he had to 
come out to-day. Look, they’re wheeling 
his chair so that Jim can see him! And 
by jing, if it ain’t as heaped up with flowers 
as Jim’s automobile is! Look, they’re 
waving their hands at each other, those 
two, Jim and little Watts! 

Well, the speeches have begun. Only I 
never heard such a funny way of making 
speeches, did you? They don’t seem to 
rant and wave their arms around and holler, 
at all, the way you ought to do when you 
make a speech: they’re just talking to the 
crowd as if they was talking to a friend 
in the setting-room. But everybody’s 
listening. 

The first is old Senator Hough. He 
stands up in an automobile and says a lot 
of things about Jim. Senator Hough is 
gray-bearded — venerable, like the picture 
of William Cullen Bryant in the school- 
book. It seems from what he says that 
he has known this Jim ever since Jim was 
knee-high to a grasshopper; and he says 
that he always thinks of Jim as “the boy 
who was born in our town.” Why do the 
folks all cheer so when he says that? 
Plenty of other boys have been born in 
this town. But, somehow, that saying 
seems to stick in your mind — “the boy 
who was born in our town.” What makes 
it sound so solemn and so sweet? 

Seems as if the crowd would never get 
done cheering. Then John Mitchell, not 
young John Mitchell, but the older, the 
man that owns the Hancock County 
Democrat, gets up and tells how Jim urged 
him, when they were both young fellows, 
to stick to the home town, and how glad he 
is that he followed Jim’s advice. Because, 
though Jim has been away from Greenfield, 
he has always been a part of it, and so he 
has practised what he preached. 

And then Will Hough, the lawyer that’s 
in politics, Senator Hough’s son, gets up 
and makes a real speech, the way Indiana 
orators do. But he winds up by speaking 


a piece that he says Jim wrote —a piece 
called ‘Tradin’ Joe.’ And the funny thing 
about it is, that it don’t seem as if it is 
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Will Hough standing there at all, but this 
old farmer Joe, as plain as if he was just 
one of the crowd. Curious, isn’t it? 

(Why, I know now who this fellow Jim 
is — he’s the man that sat in the seat of 
honor next to Sir Henry Irving and General 
Sherman at the banquet in New York; and, 
shucks, the. time he went to London, all the 
big guns in gold what-d’ ye-call-’em’s invited 
him in to Sunday dinner; his name’s 

(Well, what of it? We ain’t ashamed of 
him, even if he does eat at the White House 
whenever he goes to Washington. Shut up 
and don’t interrupt again.) 

Look, there’s Mr. Larrabee getting up! 
And what’s that in his hand? Why, it’s 
a silver cup! Three handles to it! Mr 
Larrabee is the superintendent of all the 
schools in Greenfield. What’s that he 
calls the cup? A loving cup? Well, | 
guess you couldn’t find any better name 
for a cup that they’re going to give tc 
Jim. And he says that it didn’t cost 
much, but every last one of the children 
in the schools in Greenfield gave a nickel 
or a dime to help buy it. Just because 
they loved Jim so. And he tells about the 
old teacher who used to be so fond of 
naughty little Jim when Jim was a little 
boy — “the boy who was born ir our 
town.” 

Why is every. one in all this great com- 
pany in the village Square so quiet? And 
the noon-day light on their faces — they 
don’t seem like plain, common people! 

Ah, there is so much love here that it 
seems awfully close to Heaven! 

It’s lucky we’re standing so close to 
Jim’s car —else we couldn’t hear what 
he’s saying now. Seems as though he 
hardly dares lift up his head. And he 
looks as though he was standing in front 
of something bigger than anything he had 
ever dreamed of — something bigger than 
the whole world; something that’s a part 
of another world. Listen! you can just 
hear the stumbling words: 

“T’m overwhelmed. I think only that 
I’m favored here beyond my merits. | 
feel only as though | ought to apologize 
to you for my failures. But you know how 
my heart is touched. Heaven can be 
only a part of this.” 

That is how Jim Riley came home. 
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SON OBSERVATORY 


STUDYING THE HEAVENS WITH THE AID OF HIGHLY REFINED MACHINERY AND 
OF THE RESOURCES OF CHEMISTRY TO DISCOVER NEW FACTS ABOUT 
THE STARS AND ESPECIALLY ABOUT THE SUN 


GEORGE ELLERY HALE 


DIRECTOR OF THE MT, WILSON SOLAR OBSERVATORY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HE Mount Wilson Solar 

Observatory is one of two 

departments of astronomical 

research established by the 

Carnegie Institution. The 
other is the department of Meridian 
Astrometry which, under the direction of 
the late Professor Lewis Boss, has accom- 
plished remarkable results. The meri- 
dian circle of the Dudley Observatory was 
sent to South America to determine the 
exact position of southern stars. The 
long series of observations, already com- 
pleted, have been combined with previous 
observations made in Albany, and the 
result has been the most accurate star 
catalogue hitherto published. 

The purpose of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory is to learn as much as possi- 
ble about the life history of stars: how they 
originate, the stages they pass through in 
their evolution, their chemical composition, 
their physical phenomena, and the bearing 
of community of motion or peculiarity 
of distribution on physical development. 
All the stars (planets are not included 
under this designation) but one are so 
remote that they can be observed even 
with the most powerful telescopes only as 
minute needle-points of light. The one 
star in our immediate neighborhood is the 
sun, and of this we are able to form a large 
image, all parts of which can be studied 
separately. For this reason special atten- 
tion is given to the study of the sun, and 
for this three telescopes are provided. 

A few examples will suffice to show how 
this work is done. Suppose we wish to 
determine the chemical composition of the 


sun. We form an image of the sun with 
the aid of a telescope and analyze the light 
from this image with a spectroscope. The 
white sunlight is spread out by the prism 
of the spectroscope into a long band or 
spectrum, crossed with more than 20,000 
narrow dark lines. Every one of these 
lines belongs to some chemical element. 
To identify these lines we transform the 
metal into luminous vapor by passing an 
electric arc between two iron rods, and 
analyze the light of this arc with the spec- 
troscope. By a simple arrangement the 
spectrum of the arc can be photographed 
side by side with the spectrum of the sun. 
It is then found that many of the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum correspond 
exactly in position with bright lines in the 
spectrum of the arc. In the same way the 
lines of other elements can be identified. 
It is thus an extremely simple matter to 
determine just what chemical elements 
are represented in the solar spectrum. 
Having determined the chemical com- 
position of the sun, our next step may be 
to find how the elements are distributed 
in the solar atmosphere. In the first 
place, the nature of the sun’s light shows 
at once that these substances are present 
ina state of vapor. The temperature of the 
surface of the sun has been found to ke 
about. 6000° Centigrade. At this temp- 


erature all known elements are vaporized, 
and we may safely conclude that no solids 
are present within the sun’s mass, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that in passing 
from the surface to the centre the tempera- 
ture must rise enormously. To determine 
the pressure in different parts of the sun’s 
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atmosphere, we photograph in the labor- 
atory the spectrum of an electric arc in an 
enclosed chamber, under a wide range of 
pressure. In this way we find that the 
lines of the arc are shifted toward the red 
end of the spectrum as the pressure is 
increased, and that the amount of the 
shift is directly proportional to the pressure 
of the surrounding atmosphere. By meas- 
uring the similar shift of lines in the solar 
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tube. In general, the heavier elements lie 
at the base of the solar atmosphere, while 
the lightest elements, such as hydrogen 
and helium, rise to great heights above the 
sun’s surface. 

We may also measure the motions of the 
gases in the sun’s atmosphere, on the prin- 
ciple that when a luminous vapor is moving 
rapidly toward the observer, with a velocity 
comparable to that of light, the lines in its 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF MT. WILSON, 7,000 FEET ABOVE THF SEA, ABOVE THE FOGS AND MOST CLOUDS, 
LOOKING ACROSS GREAT CANONS TO RANGES OF LESSER PEAKS AND STEEPLY DOWN UPON PASADENA, 


13 MILES AWAY UPON THE PLAIN 


spectrum, we can determine what the 
pressure is in the region where any given 
line originates. Proceeding in this way 
we find that the solar atmosphere is com- 
paratively dense near the visible surface 
of the sun, where the pressure amounts 
to four or five times that of the earth’s 
atmosphere. Higher up the pressure be- 
comes lower, and in the upper regions of 
the sun’s atmosphere it is exceedingly low, 
comparable to the pressure in a vacuum 





spectrum are displaced toward the violet. 
If the vapor is moving away from the 
observer, the lines are displaced toward 
the red. Fortunately it is easy to dis- 
tinguish displacements of this nature from 
displacements which are produced by pres- 
sure, so that no confusion exists. In this 
way it is found that in some parts of the 
sun the vapors are rising, while in others 
they are falling. Thus the general circula- 
tion in the solar atmosphere can be learned. 
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So far we have considered the sun as a 
whole, the phenomena mentioned being 
those which can be studied in any part of 
its atmosphere. We may now refer to 


certain specific phenomena, which occur 
from time to time in different parts of the 
sun’s surface, for example, the sun-spots. 
These were seen by Galileo when he first 
directed his telescope to the sun, but the 
difficulty of interpreting them has been 
Prior to the beginning of the 


very great. 
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laboratory. An electric furnace provides 
the means of heating iron vapor up to 
3,300° Centigrade. By making photo- 
graphs of its spectrum at high and com- 
paratively low temperatures, we find that 
at the lower temperature certain lines are 
strengthened while others are weakened. 
As the lines which become relatively 
stronger when the temperature is reduced 
are also strong in sun-spots, we infer that 
sun-spots are cooler than the surrounding 
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THE FIRST-BUILT AND SMALLER OF TWO UNUSUAL TELESCOPES THAT ARE TRAINED VEKTICALLY UPON 


THE HEAVENS, AND THAT BRING THE IMAGES OF 


work on Mount Wilson, the spectra of 
sunspots had been observed visually, but 
had never been photographed on a large 
scale. Experiments with this end in view, 


begun in Chicago at the Kenwood Obser- 
vatory in 1891, and continued at the 
Yerkes Observatory, were finally carried 
out successfully on Mount Wilson, with 
the aid of the Snow and tower telescopes. 
Then followed the work of interpretation, 
and here again we must fall back upon the 


THE STARS DOWN TO THE OBSERVATION HOUSES 


solar surface. It is thus possible for cer- 
tain chemical compounds to exist in spots, 
such as magnesium hydride and titanium 
oxide, which are not found in the hotter 
regions outside of spots, where they are 
doubtless broken up by the intense heat. 
Thousands of lines belonging to these 
compounds have been identified on our 
plates with the corresponding lines ob- 
served in the laboratory. 

Meanwhile, since its first use at the Ken- 


























THE NEW TOWER TELESCOPE 
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wood Observatory in 1891, the spectro- 
heliograph has been applied to the 
solution of many solar problems. This 
instrument permits the sun to be photo- 
graphed with the light of any single ele- 
ment, such, for example, as calcium or 
hydrogen. The earliest photographs with 
the light of calcium showed that sun-spots 
are surrounded by enormous areas of 
luminous calcium vapor, floating in the 
solar atmosphere, which are quite invisible 
when the sun is observed visually or photo- 
graphed in the ordinary way. These are 
bright regions in the sun’s atmosphere. 
Later, at the Yerkes Observatory, immense 
dark clouds of hydrogen gas were discov- 
ered, of similar form, but showing differ- 
ent details of structure. In 1908, by pho- 
tographing the sun with the red line of 
hydrogen for the first time, we found at 
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Mount Wilson that definite vortices, or 
whirlpools, are associated with sun-spots. 
These exist at a high level in the sun’s 
atmosphere, and thus had not been clearly 
recorded in previous photographs with 
other hydrogen lines, which represent lower 
regions. Their existence suggested that a 
sun-spot might be analogous to a terrestrial 
tornado. Fortunately, a definite method 
of settling this question was available. 

In 1876 Sir William Crookes detected 
the minute charged particles shot out from 
the negative pole of a vacuum tube, now 
well known as “cathode rays.” These 
electrons are the fundamental units of 
electricity, traveling in the tube at high 
velocity and capable of deflection by a 
magnet. Sir Joseph Thomson and others 
have shown that they are also emitted 
from flames or from such highly heated 








A MIGHTY 


TELESCOPE — 


THE 60-INCH REFLECTING TELESCOPE, WITH A STELLAR SPECTROGRAPH ATTACHED 
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bodies as the carbon filament of an incan- 
descent lamp. They must consequently 
be present in the sun in great numbers. 
Suppose a mass of these electrically- 
charged particles to be whirled in a vortex 
—what must happen? We know that 
by rotating an electrically-charged body 
at a high velocity a magnetic field is 
produced. Hence, if a sun-spot is really 
a vortex, the whirling charges in it should 
produce a magnet, precisely analogous 
to the electro-magnet which results when 
an electric current is passed through a 
spiral coil of wire. 

But, at a distance of 93 million miles 
from the sun, how are we to detect such 
magnets, if they exist? The discovery 
of the effect of a magnetic field on light, 
made in 1896, provides the necessary 
means. This discovery was that the lines in 
the spectrum of a vapor, single under ordi- 
nary conditions, are split into two or more 
components when the vapor is radiating 
between the poles of the magnet. More- 
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OBSERVERS WHO USE THE BIG TELESCOPE 

over, the light of these components is 
polarized in a characteristic and unique 
way, so that if we find such lines in any 
radiation, we may be sure that the source 
of the light is in a magnetic field. 

For years it had been known that some 
of the lines in the spectrum of a sun-spot 
were double, but this appearance had 
always been attributed to another cause, 
having nothing to do with magnetism. 
Guided by this reasoning, we applied 
the necessary tests with the tower telescope 
on Mount Wilson, which had been devised 
for work of this kind. The results left no 
room for doubt. They proved that sun- 
spots are great electric vortices, producing 
within them powerful magnetic fields. 
Such vortices, when whirling in opposite 
directions, cause magnetic fields of opposite 
polarities. Thus electro-magnetic phenom- 
ena were demonstrated to exist outside 
of the earth, on a scale vastly transcend- 
ing anything attainable here. The in- 
vestigation not only indicates the essen- 
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beam falls upon a silvered concave mirror, 
which forms an image of the sun, about 


tial nature of sun-spots, but shows that 
electrical and magnetic effects must play 
a great part in other stars, some of which 
are enormously larger than the sun. 

It should be added that terrestrial 
magnetic storms are not due to the direct 
magnetic effect of sun-spots. In common 
with the aurora, they are probably caused 
by electrically charged particles, shot out 
from the sun and drawn in toward the 
magnetic poles of the earth. Professor 
Stormer, of the University of Christiania, 
to whom (and his colleague, Professor 
Birkeland), this theory of the aurora is 
due, has recently been at Mount Wilson 
investigating mathematically the action 
of sun-spots on the electrically charged 
particles shown in our photographs of the 
solar atmosphere. 

The instruments and methods employed 
in this work are for the most part new, 
devised by the members of the staff and 
constructed in the Observatory instrument 
shop. Among these are the Snow tele- 
scope, which reflects a beam of sunlight 
horizontally into a long house, prevented 
from heating by louvered walls. The 








64 inches in diameter. This is photo- 
graphed daily with the spectroheliograph. 
Experience with the Snow telescope sug- 
gested that for some kinds of work 
important advantage might result from 
the use of a vertical rather than a 
horizontal beam of light, and the first 
tower telescope, 60 feet high, was con- 
structed. Here the spectrograph and 
spectroheliograph, 30 feet in length, are 
mounted in a well excavated in the 
rock beneath the tower. This experi- 
mental instrument proved to be so satis- 
factory that a new tower telescope, 176 
feet high, has been recently erected on the 
mountain. This gives an image of the 
sun 163 inches in diameter, which is 
studied with a combined spectrograph and 
spectroheliograph 80 feet long, in a well 
beneath the tower. In spite of its great 
height, the new tower has proved to be 
perfectly stable, and many important 


results have already been obtained with it. 
For one thing, it is possible with this in- 
strument, on any good day, to photo- 








TWO INSTRUMENTS THAT ARE 


THE 30-FOOT SPECTROGRAPH WHICH CATCHES THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SPECTRA OF THE STARS WHOSE 
CHEMICAL ELEMENTS ARE THUS DETERMINED 
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graph the “flash spectrum.” This is the 
spectrum of the luminous atmosphere of 
the sun, which appears as a thin crescent 
for only an instant, just as the dark body 
of the moon covers the sun at a total 
eclipse. It is now an easy matter, not 
only to photograph all the bright lines 
previously observed only at eclipses but 
to determine their chemical origin and 
physical condition much more accurately 
than can be done during the brief duration 
of the “flash.” 

So much for the sun, which, as already 
mentioned, is studied as a typical star, 
near enough the earth to be examined in 
detail. The other stars, which are very 
remote from the earth, must be observed 
by telescopes of a different type, capable 
of collecting a great amount of light and 
concentrating it in a sharply defined image. 
In the 60-inch reflector a silvered concave 
mirror, five feet in diameter, is supported 
at the lower end of a skeleton tube, so 
mounted that it can be driven by clock 
work, at a rate exactly counteracting the 
rotation of the earth. Thus the star 
images, falling upon a _ photographic 
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plate, can be kept there motionless 
for hours together, so that the faintest 
objects can be recorded. On account 
of the great size and perfection of 
this telescope, stars fainter and more 
distant than any previously known can 
be photographed with it. In the same 
way the structure of the nebulz, notably 
that of the beautiful spirals, is brought out 
in exquisite detail, so that many new possi- 
bilities of investigation have been opened. 

The 60-inch reflector is used for a variety 
of observations bearing upon stellar evolu- 
tion. For example, a series of photo- 
graphs is being made of the nebulz cata- 
logued by Sir William Herschel, for pur- 
poses of classification and measurement. 
Herschel, working before the days of 
photography, was able to see these objects 
very imperfectly, though it is doubtful 
whether his drawings could be much sur- 
passed by a visual observer to-day. In 
the great work of Keeler at the Lick Ob- 
servatory, it was found that the most 
common form of nebulz is the spiral, of 
which hundreds of specimens exist. It is 
probable that many stars have their origin 
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THE SLIT-END OF THE 5-FOOT SPECTROHELIOGRAPH WITH WHICH THE ASTRONOMERS PHOTOGRAPH THE 


STRATA OF THE SUN’S ATMOSPHERE 
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in such spirals, and that we see here the 
process of world-formation in actual opera- 
tion. But the scale of these objects is so 
vast that no change in their form has yet 
been detected, even after the lapse of 
years, and in spite of the undeniable 
marks of rapid motion which they exhibit. 

So it is with the stars: we cannot watch 
the life-changes of a single star, as they 
occupy millions of years. We must pick 
out specimens of young, middle-aged, 
and old stars, and study them with every 
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have formed from nebulz in compara- 
tively recent times; the yellowish stars, of 
greater age, among which our sun belongs; 
the orange stars, with fading light; and 
the red stars, some of which probably 
represent the last stages of stellar life. 
The researches of Professor Kapteyn, 
the great Dutch astronomer, who spends 
his summers on Mount Wilson as a Re- 
search Associate of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, relate especially to the distribution 
and grouping of the stars in space, and 





THE OBSERVATORY S INSTRUMENT SHOP AT PASADENA 
IN WHICH NEW DEVICES FOR ASTRONOMICAL RESEARCH ARE MANUFACTURED AND OLD PARTS REPAIRED 


means at our disposal. The spectra of 
several thousand stars are being photo- 
graphed with the 60-inch reflector. These 
yield a measure of the velocity with which 
each star is moving toward or away from 
the earth, reveal their chemical composi- 
tion, permit binary systems to be detected 
through the relative motions of the com- 
ponents, and provide material for the 
classification of the spectra and the study 
of stellar evolution. Thus we distinguish 
the white or bluish-white stars, which may 


their motion in systems. Many of the 
observations with the 60-inch reflector 
are employed in these investigations, and 
the problem of stellar distribution is 
studied in close connection with that of 
stellar development. 

It is expected that a great telescope, 
still more powerful than the 60-inch, will 
ultimately be available for such work. 
After a long series of tests a disk of glass, 
100 inches in diameter and 12 inches thick, 
has been found suitable for use in this 
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telescope, and the construction of the 
dome and mounting will be pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Meanwhile, 
the laborious operation of giving the glass 
a perfect optical surface will be completed. 
The grinding and polishing is done in the 
optical shop of the Solar Observatory in 
Pasadena, near the base of Mount Wilson. 
Complete equipment is provided for work 
of ‘the highest precision. Two 60-inch 
and two 30-inch mirrors have already been 
made, besides many of smaller diameter, for 
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of the shop ranges from the small details 
of delicate laboratory instruments to 
cutting the teeth of the ten-foot worm 
gear that drives the 60-inch telescope. 

Of more fundamental importance is the 
physical laboratory in Pasadena, where 
celestial phenomena are experimentally 
imitated in electric furnaces, vacuum tubes 
and high potential sparks. Here the 
influence of a magnetic field, or of high and 
low pressure, varying temperature, or 
any change of physical or chemical state 





THE MOST EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT FOR THE STUDY OF THE 


SUN 


THE SNOW CCELOSTAT, WHICH CATCHES A STATIONARY IMAGE OF THE SUN AND REFLECTS IT INTO THE OB- 
SERVATORY TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED 


the tower telescopes and other instruments 
of the Observatory. A well equipped 
machine shop has also proved of great 
advantage, as it has permitted the con- 
struction of many instruments of special 
design under the supervision of the mem- 
bers of the staff. The possibility of build- 
ing a special instrument in accordance 
with the investigator's needs, and the 
ability to modify and improve it as new 
ideas develop, are material aids in new and 
unfamiliar fields of research. The work 
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can be observed. The laboratory is thus 
an indispensable aid in the interpretation 
of the phenomena observed in the sun and 
stars. This work of interpretation is, of 
course, the primary object of the Obser- 
vatory. For it should never be forgotten 
that the accumulation of observations is 
only an incident in the work of such an 
institution. To extract from such data 
their full meaning is a task worthy of the 
best efforts of the staff, aided by the most 
refined methods of modern science. 
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AND LAKEFIELD, MINN., IN WHICH HE HAS ORGANIZED GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
A GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORE, A NATIONAL BANK, AND A CREAM- 
ERY INTO SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


AKEFIELD, Minn., is a codpera- 
tive town — probably the most 
completely codperative com- 
munity in the United States. 

The 1,200 inhabitants of this 
thriving Jackson County village represent 
about 250 families, 


— the Baptists and the Presbyterians have 
combined with the Methodists to form one 
vigorous and aggressive congregation in- 
stead of three weak and numerically insig- 
nificant groups of worshippers. It might al- 
most be said that the codperative idea has 

reached the saloons. 





and there is hardly a 
family in the village 
or in the rich farm- 
ing country adjacent 
thereto that is not 
represented in one or 
another, or all, of the 
cooperative _enter- 
prises which have 
been developed in 
the last few years. 
There is a codpera- 
tive grain elevator, 
a coéperative cream- 
ery, a cooperative 
store, and even a co- 
operative national 
bank. The codpera- 
tive idea has spread 
even to the churches 








PICNIC DAY OF THE COOPERATORS 
MANY OF WHOM COME TO LAKEFIELD, MINN., IN 
THEIR AUTOMOBILES TO CELEBRATE THEIR SUC- 
CESS WITH COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


At least, since co- 
operation became the 
order of the day in 
Lakefield, one of the 
three saloons has 
~* gone out of business 
and the patronage of 
the second has fallen 
off seriously. This 
decrease in the num- 
ber of saloons, how- 
ever, illustrates only 
--one phase of the co- 
operative idea — the 
principle that no 
town should support 
more retail establish- 
ments than are nec- 
essary to supply the 
wants of its inhabit- 
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ants. So far there has been no attempt 
to sell shares in a codperative saloon to 
the farmers of Jackson County. 


One man is responsible for converting 


Lakefield from a rather sleepy and back- 
ward rural village, with all the antagon- 
isms and pulling at cross purposes among 
its inhabitants that are usually found in 
country towns, to a prosperous and ‘pro- 
gressive community —a town in which 
community of effort is now recognized, by 
all but a few individuals who see their 
pocketbooks threat- 


show them how to work together for the 
common good. 
‘<Jim Caldwell’s parents came from Scot- 
land — that may account for many things, 
including his power of imagination and 
his determination to see things through 
once he has started them. Born on a 
Wisconsin farm, he taught a country school 
for eight years, bought a farm of his own 
near Madison, sold it a few years later and 
bought another near Lakefield, Minn., 
which he sold in 1903, realizing about the 
only considerable 





ened by the new 
order of things, as 
the solution of many 
of the biggest prob- 
lems that confront 
the American people 
both in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the 
cities as well. 

That one man is 
Mr. James C. Cald- 
well. They call him 
“Jim” over all Jack- 
son County. He is 
secretary of the 
Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, secretary 
of the Codperative 
Creamery Company, 
president of the Co- 
operative Store Com- 
pany, president of 
the National . Bank, 
easily the foremost 
citizen of his town 
and of his county, 
of pretty nearly all 
Southern Minnesota, and before he gets 
through he is going to be recognized as 
one of the foremost citizens of the entire 
Northwest. And he is plain Jim Caldwell 
to everybody. 

Jim is a farmer. He became a co6pera- 
tor and a bank president and all the 
other things by accident. But the en- 
thusiasm with which the people of Lake- 
field have thrust the burdens of leader- 
ship upon Jim Caldwell is a_ striking 
illustration of the eagerness of the 
American people for strong and _intel- 
ligent men to point the way and to 








COOPERATIVE ELEVATORS AT LAKEFIELD 

WHICH HANDLE MORE GRAIN THAN THE THREE 
RAILROAD-OWNED ELEVATORS AND PAY THE FAR- 
MERS SEVERAL CENTS MORE A BUSHEL 


cash profit that the 
ordinary farmer ever 
makes — the profit 
from the increase in 
the value of his land. 

“It was my idea to 
go over to South 
Dakota, where land 
is cheaper,’ Jim 
Caldwell told me, 
“but first | thought 
I could make a little 
money buying and 
selling land in Jack- 
son County, so | 
opened a real estate 
office here in Lake- 
field. 1 guess it was 
because | had !ess to 
do and more time to 
do it in than any one 
else in town that | 
got interested in the 
codperative idea. At 
any rate, it became 
very clear to me that 
unless the grain- 
growing farmers got together and provided 
their own means of marketing their 
products, they stood a good chance of 
never getting any profits from their crops. 
So we organized the codperative elevator 





company.” 
The railroad company owned three ele- 
vators — “line” elevators they call them 


in the Northwest — that were operating 
in Lakefield when Jim Caldwell began the 
organization of the farmers’ codperative 
enterprise in 1905. One hundred and 
twenty-five farmers subscribed a capital of 
$7,900 and erected their first elevator. 
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THE BIGGEST STORE IN LAKEFIELD, A COOPERATIVE STORE 


BOUGHT BY THE FARMERS AND OTHER USERS OF SUPPLIES, IT SELLS GENERAL MERCHANDISE TO THEM 
AT AN AVERAGE SAVING OF 8 TO 10 PER CENT. 


It paid from the start. The first year the 
net earnings were 12 per cent., the second 
5 per cent., and since then 8 per cent. a 
year has been paid and a considerable sum 
has been passed to the surplus account, 
which is now more than $7,000. In 1908, 
the capital was increased to $10,900 and a 
second elevator was built. Now the 
Farmers’ Codperative Elevator Company 
is doing more business than the three 
“line” elevators put together — handling 
yearly 520,000 bushels of oats and barley 
for its four hundred customers, paying them 
an average of three cents a bushel more 
than they can get anywhere else, besides 
paying the regular 8 per cent. dividends to 
its 14€ farmer stockholders. Nor is this 
the entire measure of the benefits to the 
Lakefield farmers from codperative effort 
in this direction alone. Their elevator 
company is not only their selling agent 
but their purchasing agent as well, and 
through it they are buying such commodi- 
ties as coal, feed, flour, drain tile, salt, 
posts, and agricultural implements at a 
considerable saving. 

Of course, the success of the codperative 
elevator made enemies for Jim Caldwell, 
because it interfered with some one’s 
private profits. But Caldwell came of 


fighting stock and didn’t care. Besides, 
the farmers of Lakefield Township were 
his friends. 

There were two banks in Lakefield— 
a national bank and a state bank. The 
national bank found itself in difficulties, 
in the winter of 1905-6— or, at least, 
some of its officers, who were also its largest 
stockholders, were in difficulties, although 
the bank’s condition otherwise was rea- 
sonably healthy. Some of Jim Caldwell’s 
friends who were directors of the bank 
asked him to try to straighten things out. 

“Why, I’m not a banker,” said Jim. 
“| don’t know anything about banking.”’ 

“But you've got horse sense and you're 
honest,” was the reply. “We want you to 
see what you can do.” 

So Caldwell took hold. He undertook 
to find buyers for the largest blocks of 
stock, and the farmers bought it because 
of their personal confidence in him for his 
success with the codperative elevator. 

Jim Caldwell had begun at this time to 
believe in codperation as the solution for 
all economic problems. He studied the 
national banking laws and found in them 
many handicaps to a genuinely codperative 
bank. Nevertheless, he determined to 
make the First National Bank of Lakefield 
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COOPERATION MORE INTERESTING THAN 


POLITICS 


A BIG CROWD OF FARMERS AND THEIR WIVES, AT THE ANNUAL PICNIC, LISTENING TO A SPEECH UPON THE 
VALUE AND THE METHODS OF COOPERATIVE BUSINESS 


as nearly a codperative institution as 
possible. He got the directors to agree 
with him that no more than $500 worth of 
stock should be sold to any individual, 
and he got the stockholders to agree not 
to sell to one another without first giving 
the bank an opportunity to find a purchaser 
who was not already a holder of shares. 
Thus, by a “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
he put into effect one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of true codperation, namely: the 
limitation of the interest of any individual 
shareholder in the codperative venture. 
And after he had distributed the $36,000 of 
bank stock among 76 farmers and farmers’ 
wives, they elected Jim Caldwell president. 

The coéperative idea in banking, so far 
as it could be carried out under existing 
laws, has been a success in Lakefield. 
The “motto” of the First National, prom- 
inently displayed on its stationery and 
advertising matter, is: 


Everybody’s bank — owned by no clique — 
caters to no class — seeks only the legitimate 
banking business of all. honest men in this 
community. 


And it lives up to that declaration of 
principles and to its announcement, fami- 
liar to everyone in Jackson County: 


This bank is not and cannot be used to 
serve private interest. No one man owns more 
than ten shares of its capital stock. It is 
owned by many stockholders scattered through 
the entire community, and to serve the entire 
community is its unvarying policy. 

So far as the banking laws will let him 
go, Jim Caldwell has introduced new 
banking methods and ideas into Jackson 
County — the principal new idea being 
that any honest man who is able and will- 
ing to pay his debts is as much entitled 
to credit at the bank as he is at the store 
or at the blacksmith’s shop, regardless of 
whether he votes the same party ticket 
as the bank president does, deals at the 
vice-president’s harness shop, or buys coal 
from the chairman of the loan committee. 
And that the farmers and villagers of 
Lakefield appreciate this kind of banking 
and have confidence in it, and in Jim 
Caldwell, is proved by the figures that 
show an increase of nearly $200,000 in 
deposits above the $195,000 which the 
First National Bank had when the new 
policy was put into operation. 

By the time he had got this innovation 
in rural banking well under way, Jim 
Caldwell had given up the idea of going to 
South Dakota. Lakefield had adopted 
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him and was depending upon him. Of 
course, he had made more enemies, prin- 
cipally among the shareholders and di- 
rectors of the state bank whose member- 
ship included some of the principal mer- 
chants of the town. But he still had back 
of him the farmer stockholders in the 
codperative elevator, now reinforced by 
the farmer stockholders in the First 
National Bank, and — he enjoyed a fight. 

Two years passed. The cooperative 
elevator company, with Jim Caldwell as 
secretary, was running smoothly; the 
coéperative First National Bank, with Jim 
Caldwell as president, was growing in 
financial power and influence; and the 


him were quickly dropped. The other 
and larger store proved to be worth, con- 
servatively, about $13,000 for stock, good 
will, and fixtures. One hundred and 
thirty-one farmers and village residents 
agreed to buy shares at $100 apiece in the 
new company and to do their trading 
therefore at the codperative store. Then 
the question of financing a purchase for 
which the purchasers were unable to put 
up the cash arose. Every subscriber was 
good for many times the amount of his 
subscription, but, as with most farmers, 
$100 in immediate cash meant a real strain 
until the season’s crops were marketed, 
and this was in the spring of 1908. Cash 














THE COOPERATIVE CREAMERY AT LAKEFIELD 


THAT HAS ENABLED THE FARMERS TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM THEIR BUTTER-FAT ALCNE THAN THEY 
FORMERLY MADE FROM ALL THE PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS OF THEIR MILK 


people of Lakefield were becoming used 
to the codperative idea. Conditions were 
ripe to start something else in the codpera- 
tive line. The Right Relationship League, 
of Minneapolis, whose activities in organiz- 
ing codperative stores throughout the 
Northwest I have described in a previous 
article in the WorLp’s Work, had proved 
its mastery of the basic principles that are 
essential to successful co6perative mer- 
chandizing, and Lakefield offered an invit- 
ing field for its operations. There were 
two general stores in town. The pro- 
prietors of both offered to sell out. One 
of them put a highly inflated value on all 
his stock in trade, and negotiations with 


was needed with which to pay for the store 
property and to provide working capital, 
and Jim Caldwell agreed to provide it. 
“You take these farmers’ notes to run 
a year, or longer if they want them to run 
longer, and let the new company endorse 
them,” he said. “Then bring them in 
to me and I’Il see that you get the money.” 
To the ordinary student of economics 
it would seem that no bank would ever 
hesitate to lend money on that kind of 
security. The farmer’s unendorsed note 
is good at any bank almost everywhere 
except in the United States, and the 
farmer’s note endorsed by a company com- 
posed of his fellow-farmers is, on the face 
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of it, as nearly gilt-edged paper as any 
money-lender could desire. But banking 
in the United States, and particularly 
banking in the rural districts, is not done 
in that way. To the codperative stores 
of the Northwest this problem of financing 
is particularly acute, because of the prac- 
tical certainty, wherever a codperative 
store is formed, that the proprietors of 
other stores, who do not fear competition 
so much as they resent the introduction 
of new business methods, are directors of 
one or all of the banks in the community. 
So, when Jim Caldwell offered to float the 
entire $13,000 of 
notes, he went down 
in the records of the 
Right Relationship 
League as one of the 
rare exceptions to 
the general run of 
bankers. But, of 
course, Jim was not 
a banker by training. 
He was simply an 
honest man ~.with 
good business’ sense, 
unfettered by. the 
American banking 
tradition’ that the 
farmer shall mort- 
gage hisfarm, his live 
stock, his tools, his 
furniture, his family, 
and his hope of sal- 
vation before he is “JIM! 
allowed the privilege 
of borrowing money 
at 10 to 13 per cent. 

As it happened, 
the First National Bank did not carry 
the loan. No bank examiner could 
have found fault with it, but the bank 
had not yet placed itself in a position 
to add $13,000 in one lump to its outstand- 
ing bills receivable. So Jim Caldwell put 
the notes into one bundle and sent them 
to his brother, with a letter saying that 
this was about the best investment for an 
idle $13,000 that he knew of. The money 
came back by return mail and the biggest 
store in Lakefield, occupying part of the 
same building with the bank, became the 
property of the Jackson County Coédpera- 
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tive Company, and the directors of this 
new organization immediately elected Jim 
Caldwell its president. 

There has been no more immediate and 
noteworthy success in the history of the 
cooperative movement in America than 
the success of the Lakefield store. The 
former owner of the business was barely 
able to pay off his debts with the $13,000 
that he received for his stock. The state- 
ment of the company’s accounts on 
January 8, 1912, as audited by the Right 
Relationship League, showed assets total- 
ling $54,376, of which $43,018 was mer- 
chandise inventoried 
at cost, and liabilities 
of $14,006, leaving 
undistributed net 
earnings in the sur- 
plus and_ reserve 
funds~ of $17,77 
above the total capi- 
tal investment of 
$22,600—ninety-five 
additional farmers 
and villagers having 
become owners of a 
share of stock apiece 
since the original 
company was 
formed. And every 
one of the 226 stock- 
holders, and about 
250 non-stockhold- 
ing customers of the 
store, has received 
annual rebates of 
from 5 to10 per cent. 
of his total purchases 
—about $35,000 
having been distributed in this way, 
besides a regular 6 per cent. dividend 
to the shareholders for the use of their 
capital. On total sales of $147,463 in 
191t the net profits, above all expenses, 
were $9,916. Nearly thirty persons are 
employed in the store, which deals in 
groceries, dry goods, notions, men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishings, women’s ready-made 
garments, shoes, carpets, crockery, cut 
glass, silverware—in everything that 
comes under the head of “general mér- 
chandise.”” In addition, it buys and 
ships eggs and such small produce as 
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the codperative elevator is not equipped 
to handle conveniently. 

How the individual shareholder and 
customer of the Lakefield codperative 
store profits by its existence is best told 
by concrete illustrations. Mr. S. L. 
Smalley, a farmer, invested $100 in a share 
of the company, when it was organized 
in the spring of 1908. He has received 
$24 in dividends on his stock. In 1909 
he received a dividend on his purchases 
of $92. In 1910 he bought $1,890 worth 
of goods from the store and received in 








actual cash as their shares of the profits 
they had created. Some of the thriftier 
stockholders in the country do the shop- 
ping for many of their non-stockholding 
neighbors, charging no commission but 
accumulating dividends that come back 
to them in cash at the year’s end. 

. Although Lakefield lies in a rich dairy- 
ing district, two privately owned cream- 
eries in the village had failed. The need 
of a creamery was there and the farmers 
saw it. Sodid Jim Caldwell. What more 
natural, since they had learned something 
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dividends $189. In to11—a year of 
almost total crop failures in Jackson 
County — Mr. Smalley’s dividend on 
purchases was $66.91. In all he has saved, 
‘through the codperative store and_ his 
ownership of stock, to January 8, 1912, 
$372. If he had not been a stockholder 
his dividends on an equal amount of pur- 
chases would have been half of that 
amount. Jim Caldwell has saved $246 
in dividends; Miss Mary Flinn, $263; 
Mrs. A. Vancura, $343 — eighteen stock- 
holders got back between them $4,193 in 


about codperation, than to start a co- 
operative creamery? That is what they 
did, with Jim Caldwell at the head. It 
was organized in July, 1911, on the basis 
of one share to a cow, with 1,700 shares 
divided among 118 stockholders. In the 
first six months it did $10,000 worth of 
business and in the second six months 
$14,000 worth, shipping its butter to 
Philadelphia, where it sold at half a cent 
a pound above the current New York City 
quotations for the best creamery butter, 
bringing an average of 28 cents a pound, 
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the profits of which, divided among the 
shareholders, have yielded them a 6 per 
cent. dividend on their investment above 
the price received for their cream. 

If nothing more than dollars and cents 
were involved in the codperative move- 
ment as practised in Lakefield it would 
still be a great thing for the town. But 
the co6perators — and that means almost 
everybody — have acauired the habit of 
getting together, and cnce you get people 
into the habit of getting together they for- 
get their neighborhood difficulties, forget 
the petty jealousies and meannesses that 
have kept them apart, rub off the sharp 
angles caused by isolation, and find many 
new things that they can do in common 
for the common good. And that is just 
what has happened, and is happening, in 
Lakefield. 

I was in Lakefield on June 20, 1912, the 
day of the codperators’ picnic. There 
wasn’t hitch room left for another horse 
anywhere in town by nine o’clock in the 
morning. Farmers and their families 
drove in from points as far as twenty 
miles away, to take part in the festivities 
ind to renew acquaintances with their 
neighbors — for all co6perators are neigh- 
bors in Jackson County. There were 
thirty or forty automobiles, many of them 
owned by the farmers. More than half 
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the houses in Lakefield closed up for the 
day while the whole family went to the 
picnic. A parade of automobiles, bearing 
banners inscribed with the facts and fig- 
ures about the codperative enterprises of 
the town and headed by the village band, 
led the way to the park. There speeches 
were made from the band-stand, to whicha 
couple of thousand people listened. Then 
luncheon from the well-filled baskets, then 
a “tug-of-war,” then everyone went down 
to the ball grounds and saw the Lakefield 
codperative “nine” wipe up the ground 
with the non-codperative baseball players 
of the village of Jackson. And every- 
body went home that night with a good 
deal more of the neighborly spirit and a 
host of new friends. 

There are still a lot of codperative things 
to be done in Lakefield, but not nearly 
so many are undone as there are in most 
other American communities. Jim Cald- 
well has a few things in the codperative 
line still up his sleeve. He is going to 
Europe next May as one of the Min- 
nesota delegates to investigate at first 
hand the agricultural credit systems of 
Germany, France, and Italy, and it is a 
safe bet that one of the first places in 
America where the prototype of the 
Raiffeisen banks will be started will be 
Lakefield, Minn. 


RURAL CHURCHES THAT DO 
THEIR JOB 


HOW REV. R. H. M. AUGUSTINE, OF HANOVER, N. J., AND OTHER RURAL PASTORS 
ARE FILLING THEIR PEWS WITH PEOPLE WHO ARE WILLING TO HEAR THE 
GOSPEL PREACHED BECAUSE THEIR CHURCHES HAVE FIRST HELPED 
THEM TO SOLVE THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


BY + . 
FRED EASTMAN 


HAT are your churches 
around here doing?” | 
asked a Missouri 
farmer. 
“Holding meetings 
and taking collections,” he replied. 
That is the programme of most country 


churches to-day — holding meetings and 
taking collections. There was a time — 
back in pioneer days when country people 
seldom got together in any sort of meeting 
and the minister was also the newspaper 
and magazine — when the institution that 
held meetings and took collections was a 
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munity institutions of any sort. 
munity spirit and community pride die. 


necessary institution. That such a pro- 
gramme is no longer needed is proven be- 
cause thousands— perhaps ten thou- 
sands — of the institutions that offered 
it have been abandoned. Thousands of 
others might as well be abandoned; they 
are “only walking around to save funeral 
expenses.” In eight counties in Penn- 
sylvania, investigation revealed that 24 
per cent. of the:churches are losing ground, 
26 per cent. are standing still, and only 50 
per cent. are making any headway at all. 
In thirteen counties studied in Illinois, 
30 per cent. are retreating, 26 per cent. are 
marking time, and only 44 per cent. are 
moving forward. Less than half of the 
churches in counties that have been stud- 
ied in Missouri and Indiana are making 
any advance. Kentucky and Tennessee 
present a similar situation. These are 
good agricultural states. 

Convinced that the situation demanded 
not lamentation and tears but careful 
study, the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Country Life sent several 
men into the field to make sociological 
surveys of dozens of typical counties. 
The writer was one of these men. We 
gathered information about economic con- 
ditions, population, transportation and 
communication, markets, social organiza- 
tion, recreation facilities, housing and 
public health, schools, and churches. 
Thus the church problem was studied in 
connection with the rest of the life of the 
people. Here is the resulting diagnosis: 

The causes of the present decadence of 
the church lie deep-rooted in the economic 
changes of the last twelve years and the 
resulting social and moral stagnation. 
The price of farm land has more than doub- 
led. But there has been no correspond- 
ing increase in the income derived from 
the land. The farmer has a larger capi- 
‘tal but a smaller interest. Naturally he 
wants to sell, to convert his capital into 
cash and to put it where it will bring a 
larger interest. When he sells he moves, 
and when he moves he and his family go 
out of the country school and the country 
church and the community life altogether. 
This tends to make a shifting population 
in the country. Such a population is 
poor soil for schools and churches and com- 


Com- 


Tenant farming increases. Old forms of 
recreation pass away and no new forms 
take their place. Morals, civic and per- 
sonal, decline. 

For attacking these new problems the 
church has presented no new programme. 
It has been stumbling along in the old 
ruts and wondering why it made no prog- 
ress. It has been holding meetings and 
taking collections. It has gone on waste- 
fully multiplying church buildings until 
to-day we have, in the Middle West and 
South at least, four churches where there 
is support for only one. 

Moses Breeze says: “One proof to me 
that the church is divine is that it stays 
on earth and does business with so little 
business ability in it.” And again, “What 
would you think of a bank that had to 
give an oyster supper once a month to pay 
its cashier?” 

The church’s ministers, as a rule, are 
still the circuit riders who live in town 
where they do not preach, and preach in 
the country where they do not live. 
Their message is individual and other- 
worldly. They talk of the beauties of 
Elysian fields, but allow the riches of 
corn fields and wheat fields to be squan- 
dered with prodigal hand. They do their 
best to pave the farmer’s road to Glory 
Land, but they are little concerned about 
his road to the nearest market. They fight 
an untiring fight to teach the children 
God’s word in the Bible, but they leave 
His word in the rivers and the hills, in 
the grass and the trees, without prophet, 
witness, or defender. 

In other words, the country church is 
confronted by decreased profits, a shifting 
population, tenant farming, and_ social 
and moral stagnation. It is attacking 
that battle line with a programme of a 
few meetings and collections. It wont do. 
It can’t stand at Armageddon and battle 
for the Lord with that sort of artillery. 

Some churches realize it. A new coun- 


try church is springing up. Confronted 
with the same problems, it is winning out. 
Let us look at one such church. 

Four miles from Madison, N. J., in the 
historic village of Hanover, there is a 
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country church which has been holding 
its own and gaining in spite of economic 
change and shifting population. Here is 
the way it has done it: 

The pastor, Rev. R. H. M. Augustine, 
soon after he was installed three years ago, 
seeing an appreciation of music among his 
people and a need for its development, 
organized “The Hanover Musical So- 
ciety,” which met regularly and enthusi- 
astically from March to July. More 
than two score of musically inclined farm 
people joined the society. They prac- 
tised for a musical festival that was held 
July 1st. The festival was held in the 
church and the church was crowded. 
After it was over sixteen members of 
the society organized themselves into a 
permanent choir for the church and they 
are there to this day. Interest in music 
has developed until now a pipe organ that 
cost $1,800 has taken the place of the old 
reed instrument 

Meanwhile the pastor was busy along 
another line. Finding that the farmers 
of Hanover Community had no com- 
munity celebrations, he worked up a 
Fourth of July celebration with patriotic 
exercises, fire-works, band concert, and 
such athletic contests as 50- and 100-yard 
dashes, sack- and three-legged races, relay 
race, tug-of-war, and baseball game. The 
whole thing was an experiment. Folks 
called it “The Pastor’s Fourth of July.” 
But it was such a success that it has been 
repeated every Fourth since, and to-day, 
instead of going to neighboring cities for 
their celebration, the farmers prepare to 
entertain visitors at their own. 

Next came a bicentennial celebration of 
the settlement of the township. The 
church started this celebration, managed it 
and housed it. It began on a Friday 
evening with a banquet of the men of the 
parish, served by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
It was announced “for men only — and 
all the men.” One hundred and eight 
men sat down to it, and when it was over 
they listened to addresses on “The World- 
wide Work for Men of America,” “The 
New Interest of Men in the Work of the 
Church,” “The Nation’s Asset in Rural 
Manhood,” and “Conservation in Our 
Community.” The celebration lasted a 
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week and every day had a programme all 
its own. Sunday was a “ Day of Praise.” 
Three hundred and sixty people flocked to 
the church and its chapels for worship, 
praise, and inspiration. Monday was 
“Country Life Day,’ with evening ad- 
dresses on “The School House and its 
Place in Country Life,” “Social Life in the 
Rural Community,” and “The Home in 
the Country — Its Past, Present, and 
Future.” The church was filled. Tues- 
day was “Agricultural Day,” » ha pro- 
gramme of specialists on ‘ Agricultural 
Conditions and Problems of Northern 
New Jersey” and “The Effect of Changing 
Agricultural Conditions Upon Country 
Life and the Country Church.” Wednes- 
day was “Old Colonial Day,” with a 
Colonial-Thanksgiving Day programme in 
the public schools and an evening “Olden 
Times Social’ at the manse. The house 
was jammed. More than a hundred per- 
sons were in Colonial costume. There 
were two rooms full of a collection of 
relics of Colonial days in this community. 
Thursday was Thanksgiving Day, with 
a one-hour service in the church, in which 
the neighboring congregations united. 
Friday was “Old Home Day”’ for present 
and former residents, with a reception 
for reminiscences and the renewal of 
old friendships. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that out of 
such a week of genuine enjoyment and 
stimulation of community pride the Han- 
over Community League should issue. 
Anyway, issue it did a few weeks later 
when a committee appointed at the men’s 
banquet had gotten together and begun 
to take a serious look at themselves and 
their environment. And this was the 
object of the League: “To unite the 
men of Hanover Community in those 
activities which will conserve and promote 
such* varied interests as the Social Life, 
Rural Literature and Education, Agricul- 
ture, Lectures and Entertainments, and 
Community Improvement.” The mem- 
bership of the League embraced every man 
in the community whether he would or 
no, and it began work at once. Here is 
a list of its accomplishments in 1911: 

It arranged for large popular meetings 
in the interest of better agriculture; pro- 
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vided lectures on agricultural interests; 
promoted a corn growing contest in which 
twenty boys competed; held an exhibit 
(in the church) of community products 
of which there were 120 entries; observed 
Memorial Day by special exercises; cele- 
brated the Fourth of July with a parade 
of floats, decorated vehicles, etc., followed 
by patriotic exercises, athletic games, 
band concert, and fire-works; gave illus- 
trated lectures and musical entertain- 
ments of high rank; provided another 
men’s banquet; and encouraged scholar- 
ship among private, grammar, and high 
school pupils. 

All this, mind you, in a year and in a 
community of 225 families, of whom less 
than twenty-five have any prospect of 
being able to hold their land in their own 
hands for more than twenty-five years — 
in other words, in spite of economic change 
and shifting population. 

Is it the personality or the point of view? 
The minister or the method? Doubtless 
the personality and the man contribute 
much, but the knowledge that men of 
strong personality in fields less difficult 
are failing, and that others are succeeding 
in spite of weak personalities, leads to 
the conclusion that the success of the 
country churches of this new type lies in 
the method and the point of view. The 
churches that are making good are churches 
that have an economic and a social view- 
point. They are rendering to their people 
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a service that they need in their struggle 


for existence. You do not hear from their 
ministers sermons upon “what these 
people ought to do for this church;” their 
emphasis is upon “what this church ought 
to do for these people.” ‘They are losing 
themselves in their service to their com- 
munities. If the need is for better farm- 
ing, the church tries to encourage it. 
Acting on the principle that the land 
is ultimately going into the hands of 
those who can produce most upon it, 
the church tries to make Christian farmers 
better farmers than non-Christians, so 
that the land will go into Christian 
hands and the community become a 
Christian community. For years the 
Steel Creek Church in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., has seen to it that when- 
ever a farmer in the community wishes to 
sell and to move out, one of its members 
gets his land. To hold it he must be or 
become a good farmer. This church now 
has a membership of 675. If the need is for 
recreation facilities,the new country church 
counts it a privilege to offer its plant and 
its grounds. If the need is for better roads, 
the church takes as its slogan, “I believe 
in better roads, and I purpose to have 
them.” The new country church has re- 
alized that economic diseases need econo- 
mic remedies, not theological, and that 
there can be no social or religious salvation 
until there is an economic salvation. It 
has championed the cause of the farmer. 


THE STORY TELLERS’ LEAGUE 


REVIVING AN ART OLDER THAN LITERATURE — SEVENTY-FIVE LOCAL LEAGUES 
FROM BOSTON TO OMAHA 


BY 


RICHARD T. WYCHE 


{PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL STORY TELLERS’ LEAGUE: 


NCE upon a time about half 
a hundred people gathered 
on a lawn at twilight at the 
close of a summer’s day, to 
tell stories, to sit on the 
grass, to relax, rest, and commune with 
those spiritual forces that lie dormant in 


literature and in nature until touched by 
living and creative personalities. We 
were a group of teachers attending the 
Summer School of the South at the 
University of Tennessee, during the 
summer of 1903. Twice a week these 


‘meetings were held with an informal 
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programme of stories and the singing 
of familiar national melodies. At the 
close of that session of the school a 
formal organization was made, which 
afterward became the National Story 
Tellers’ League. 

Since that time we have met for seven 
summers in Knoxville, at the same place, 
with increasing numbers; but not only 
that — similar meetings are held at the 
University of Virginia Summer School 
at Charlottesville, where the National 
League had its last annual meeting in 
July; at Oxford, O., and in many other 
summer schools throughout the land. 
3ut the largest side of the movement has 
been the forming of permanent local 
leagues, which meet during the larger 
part of the year. 

The league at Nashville, Tenn., which 
was organized in 1907, meets at the Public 
Library twice a month. Its membership 
is composed of teachers, Sunday School 
workers, business and professional men 
and women. The President of the league 
has children of her own, and grand- 
children, yet finds time and money for 
the league work and much pleasure in it. 
On the executive committee is a dentist, 
who was its organizer and first president; 
an editor of one of the leading daily papers 
of Nashville; the librarian of the Public 
Library; a Sunday School worker, and a 
teacher. The league codperates with the 
librarian in furnishing story tellers for 
the story hour at the Public Library, 
which is largely attended by the children 
of the city; and in sending story tellers to 
settlements and to news-boys’ club. Its 
membership numbers forty-seven. 

Cincinnati was one of the first large 
cities to organize a league. The league 
was organized six years ago, and holds 
half a dozen meetings a year during the 
winter months. Last October, for ex- 
ample, the topic was “Norse Stories.” The 
subject was presented by a paper on Norse 
literature, and was then followed by the 
children’s librarians, who are members 
of the league, telling Norse stories. At 
the November meeting, an _ instructor 
from the University of Cincinnati gave 
a comprehensive talk about ballads and 
the stories in them. This was followed 
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by members telling stories from ballads 
previously selected by the speaker of the 
meeting. Every year this league brings 
some prominent story teller from outside 
the city to present some special story 
or story work, charging an admission fee. 
Members of the league have organized 
leagues for teachers in Covington, Ky. 
and in Campbell County, Ky., while 
other members help in telling stories in the 
Public Library, play grounds, Sunday 
Schools, and other centres. 

Adrian, Mich., for the present year 
devotes its time to fairy stories, folk-lore, 
and fables, especially the Norse. Most 
of its thirty-two members work for chil- 
dren in school or Sunday School. For 
several summers it has conducted a weekly 
out-of-door story hour for the children. 
They are agitating the question of public 
play grounds, and have already petitioned 
the city council to that end. The super- 
intendent of schools says that he considers 
the league the finest organization for 
culture and mental development ever 
formed in the city, and the president of 
the league says that the organization has 
made the gentle art of story telling a joy 
and a delight. 

The Knickerbocker Story Tellers’ 
League of New York City, one of several 
circles in the city, last year devoted two 
meetings, with much pleasure and interest, 
to the telling of Homer’s story of Ulysses 
from the Iliad and Odessy, one evening 
to Greek heroes, one to King Arthur, and 
two to Shakespeare stories. At the be- 
ginning of the present year, for several 
meetings, it retold the stories of Virgil’s 
fEneid. It seeks to create among its 
members an appreciation of the world’s 
great classic literature and through this 
to produce a higher appreciation of art 
in all phases of modern life. 

New Orleans has recently launched a 
league with fifty-three members which 
meets at Tulane University. Its presi- 
dent, Miss Payne, is a kindergartener, 
and among its officers are Dr. Fortier 
of Tulane University, the city librarian, 
normal school instructors, grade teachers, 
and librarians. The league codperates 
with the five library centres of the city 
in the story hour for the children, the city 
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leagues, most of them loosely affiliated 


play grounds, schools, and all organiza- 
tions for child culture. One teacher has 
already organized a junior league among 
her pupils. A public meeting was 
held one evening in the Public Library, 
at which prominent people presented 
the league work. 

The Chicago Story Tellers’ League has 
as its president Miss Falkner, a kinder- 
gartener, who, some years ago, did such 
splendid work as a story teller to the chil- 
dren in settlements, play grounds, and 
parks of Chicago, that the children called 
her The Story Lady and she is known 
widely in Chautauqua circles by that name. 
The league issues a year-book and for 
the present year has on its programme 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, President of Armour 
Institute; Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Prin- 
cipal of Chicago Kindergarten College; 
Mrs. Thorne Thompsen and Mrs. Mac- 
Clintock, of Chicago University — educa- 
tors, authors, and story tellers of national 
fame. Several of its members are conduct- 
ing classes, teaching story telling in various 
centres in the city; and the league itself 
has been a centre from which information 
and help have been sent out through the 
western section to all who are interested. 

Little Rock, Ark., Omaha, Neb., and 
many other places too numerous to men- 
tion have story tellers’ leagues. There 
are leagues in a number of state normal 
schools, in city high schools among the 
boys and girls, and even in the lower 
grades. Mrs. Jennie Hardy, of Blue 
Mountain, Miss., a charter member of the 
National League, caught the inspiration 
of this movement at our first twilight 
meeting, and since then has had an 
organization among her normal students 
and has organized leagues in the summer 
schools of the state. Mrs. John J. 
Cronan, another charter member, has 
done such splendid story telling work in 
Boston that the Boston Public Library sys- 
tem has employed her for the Story Hour 
in a number of its branch libraries. Miss 


Nannie Lee Frazier, of Louisville, Ky., 
has won national fame among the Sun- 
day School teachers as a story teller and 
is an evangel of the story telling art to the 
Sunday School workers of America. 
There are more than seventy-five local 


with the National League. Each league 
makes its own constitution and by-laws 
and determines its own line of work. So 
far, in the eight years of our existence, the 
work has been a labor of love, no member 
or officer receiving a salary. However, 
a number of the local leagues contribute a 
small fee to the central organization for a 
part of its expenses. The fundamental 
purpose of the whole movement is the told 
story, oral literature, with the young 
people always in view. In order that this 
work may be done effectively, we must 
study both human life and literature. As 
a child passes through all the periods of 
his growth, from the nursery rhyme 
through the heroic, romantic, and post 
adolescent periods, his interest and needs 
are different. 

Coupled with this, we must have a 
knowledge of what the world’s literature 
has of interest for our youth. We cannot 
tell one hundredth part of the good stories, 
to say nothing of others. What stories, 
from the standpoint of literature, are most 
worth knowing? He who sees, as Andrew 
Lang says, “The bright sun of Homer 
shining in the glad morning of the 
world,” has a thousand pieces of literature 
and art that are reflections of this master 
story teller. Every nation has a, great 
story, a national epic, whether it be Greece 
or Germany, that represents the accumu- 
lation of its best imaginings. To these 
we must turn as well as to history and 
life to-day for the best stories to tell. 

Those who have been identified with the 
movement from the first have been ex- 
ploring new regions. Slowly and patiently 
we have done the field and laboratory 
work and as we look toward the future 
in the practical application of our experi- 
ments we see immeasurably more than we 
saw at first. We are yet in our infancy. 
American thought is in a creative period. 
Old forms in education, art, religion, and 
government are assuming new forms te 
fit new conditions. The League movement 
is one with this growing life. In telling 
the old literature, we do it with a freshness 
and freedom that give it the breath of 
life, making it a living literature and a 
new expression of American life and art. 
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ADDISON BROADHURST, MASTER 
MERCHANT 


CHAPTER III 


A SHORT NOVEL OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


Addison Broadhurst, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York City. 

Springfellow & Company have a lawyer here 
and insist on immediate payment of our ac- 
count. Attorney demands a full statement. 
Rush things as fast as possible in New York. 
We must have the money by to-morrow. 

HIGGINS. 


HIS was the message that 
stared up at me from the 
Western Union blank. Money, 
indeed! Where could we 
get any money? | had re- 
used a charity gift, and there was no 
place to borrow any, unless | were to go to 
more of my friends and work the special 
gartnership plan all over again. But if | 
jid that, it must be a swindle! | had done 
t in good faith the other time, but now, 
ifter Lombard had laid me open, I could 
iot do it except by fraud. 
So | called up the railroad ticket office 
ind engaged my berth back to Lost River. 
Then | sent this telegram to Higgins: 


We are in wrong, and if we get out we must 
get out right. Lombard turns us down and 
iny further attempt to raise money would be 
crooked. Our only course is to put the whole 
Proposition squarely up to creditors. Home 
on fast train to-morrow morning. 

BROADHURST. 


These things done, I had six hours before 
train time. I spent the interval before 
dinner in walking about the retail and 
Wholesale districts. In those days bus- 
iness New York was confined pretty well 
below Twenty-third Street. But now I 


fell to speculating on the probable growth 
As | 


of Manhattan. walked through 


Union Square I remembered that it was 
once a pauper graveyard, far from the 
business and home life of the city. I re- 
called that Madison Square was formerly 
a mere junction point of the old Boston 
and Bloomingdale roads. A little later, 
as I stood at the Bowling Green oval, a bit 
of its history came back to me. Here was 
once the very centre of New York’s activ- 
ities. Yet now it was on the southern 
fringe of the city. 

I dined quite cheerfully in a little restau- 
rant down on Maiden Lane, and was sur- 
prised to discover an appetite for a broiled 
steak with French-fried potatoes, topped 
off with apple-tapioca and coffee. And 
then I lit a cigar with something of my 
erstwhile assurance. A new purpose had 
sprung up within me and banished my 
discouragement. 

After dinner I took a Broadway car 
and rode far northward to Central Park. 
Up one street and down another | strolled, 
still speculating on the time when this out- 
lying district would afford a most extra- 
ordinary market. Ah, I was still under 
thirty! I could afford to wait. In twenty- 
five years I would still be in the prime of 
life. I was just on the borderland of 
opportunity. 

In, like manner there are men all over 
the Nation to-day who stand on the bor- 
ders of success, yet perhaps are deep down 
in Bunyan’s Slough of Despond — that 
boggy country we all traverse at times. 
There are a thousand cities and towns in 
the land that will multiply themselves 
time and again in the quarter-century to 
come, and the crowding of the markets 
will lift many a merchant to the highlands 
of endeavor. But the men who are thus 
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to climb out of the bog must look ahead 
patiently, and plan. 

As the hour for my departure from New 
York drew closer | strolled toward the 
more settled districts, and, at the last, 
came into the street where Ruth Starring- 
ton lived. She was in Europe, but some 
impulse moved me to pass down the oppo- 
site side of the street and to pause a minute 
and gaze on the shadows within which lay 
her home. The house was utterly dark 
and bleak, and the sight of it filled me with 
a sudden revulsion from the exhilaration 
that had come over me since dinner. 
All my trials and problems swept back 
upon me, and the castles that had grown 
up in my brain were snuffed out. 

Two days later the department store 
of Broadhurst & Higgins passed into the 
hands of a receiver. 

The hounds had closed in on us — the 
whole pack of them. Springfellow had the 
lead; then came Switcher & Brothers; 
Armbruster, Son & Company were close 
behind; and trailing after the latter firm 
was John Dobbs, who was really the junior 
partner of his mother in a drygoods com- 
mission business. It seemed as if all the 
fathers and sons and brothers and mothers 
in the wholesale drygoods trade got after 
us. Then when Lost River got the tip, 
the avalanche of bills fairly covered us. 

The things that happened during the 
succeeding days were gall. For instance, 
we heard from most of our twenty special 
partners. One of them, Michael O’ Rourke 
of Lombard’s, wired us: “Where do I 


get off?” Al Frisbie, another, was more 
brutal. “You are a couple of frauds,” he 
wrote. 


But there was a redeeming side to it. 
Charlie Moore— of Lombard’s Toys, was 
a veritable prince tous. “‘I’ll not give the 
thing a thought,” he wrote. “Forget 
that | was a partner. But if you and 
Hig need a few hundred for personal ex- 
penses, on the q. t., wire me and |’ll send 
down the currency by express.” 

We declined this generous offer. “I 
want no more debts,” I told Higgins. 
“T’ll never see daylight again.” 

That was the way it looked to me then. 
But you know that when a man finally 
gets on the right track he can often hew 
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his way through a mountain of debt in an 
incredibly short time. 

Well, when the store was opened for the 
grand closing-out sale there was the biggest 
crush of buyers ever seen in Lost River. 
Higgins and | stood by and watched the 
crowds ruefully. Surely, here was true 
irony of fate! For a week the rush con- 
tinued. It seemed scarcely possible that 
all those people could be recruited from 
the Lost River selling zone. 

“It’s like going fishing,” observed Hig- 
gins. ‘You may sit in a boat all day and 
not get a nibble, and when you come in at 
night you are ready to swear that there 
isn’t a fish in the sea. But pretty soon 
you see a crew of professional fishermen 
coming in with their nets. Lo! They’ve 
got a whole boat-load.”’ 

Everything went, without reservation 
The velvet ribbons that had long been 
stickers- were cleaned out in a_ hurry. 
Silks, plushes, and flannels melted away. 
We had some French ginghams that we 
hadn’t been able to sell at all, but some- 
how they vanished. Our failles, otto- 
mans, and surahs all disappeared. It was 
the same with the white piques and batistes, 
with our tailor-mades, and with our even- 
ing coats that had dragged so badly 
Even our expensive cluny and _ hand- 
embroidered centrepieces were snapped 
up, along with the Honiton laces and a big 
lot of embroideries. 

It was the same with household furnish- 
ings, perfumery, door hinges, and picture 
frames. The appetite Lost River had for 
our stuff was amazing. But the stuff went 
for a song. Unless your business is really 
a going one, it isn’t safe to count much on 
merchandise assets. There is no asset 
more unstable, once it begins to stand still. 
You've got to keep crowding goods off the 
shelves all the time, and crowding more 
goods on. 

All this occupied a month or so. _Hig- 
gins had been gone for some time, and | was 
living in a six-dollar bedroom at a modest 
boarding-house. On the day I packed 
my trunk to leave Lost River | didn't 
have money enough in my pocket to pay 
my fare to New York. The ultimate loss 
at the store was still problematical. It 
seemed likely that in time the receiver 
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might collect enough money to clear up 
most if not all the debts, and perhaps 
pay off part of the special partnership 
funds. But, with the heavy legal expenses 
and the costs of closing out the business, 
the prospects even for this were dubious. 

On the evening preceding my departure 
] went to my room and got together some 
of my neckwear, shirts, and fancy hosiery. 
Across the hall a couple of bank clerks 
roomed, and | stepped to their door and 
called them to my diminutive quarters. 

“T’ve got a lot of stuff here that I don’t 
want to be bothered with,” I said. 
“Rather than lug it back to New York, 
I’ll sell it at auction.” 

The stuff was worth twenty-five dollars, 
but I sold it for four dollars and eighty 
cents, and thus raised money enough to 
make up my deficiency on transportation. 

The next evening Higgins met me at the 
ferry in New York and, arm in arm, we 
walked over to Greenwich Street and took 
a car to his quarters up near Chelsea 
Square. He was still idle, but was expect- 
ing to land a job soon, as buyer for a silk- 
importing house. He might have gone 
back to Lombard’s but he couldn’t choke 
down his pride. 

“T’ll never go back there, Broady,” he 
declared, “never in a thousand years!” 

“Nor I, Hig!” I assured him. “New 
York is big, and I mean to show Lombard 
that I’m not a mere hanger-on.” 


I was firmly resolved, from the very day 
I returned to New York, to go into business 
again. The spirit of overcoming obstacles 


_ took hold of me firmly. But the immedi- 


ate problem was getting a job. 

I was out of work for only a week. 
Then I landed as superintendent of floor- 
walkers in a Broadway store. This place 
paid me only thirty dollars a week, but | 
got a little room in a cheap boarding-house 
just off Seventh Avenue and adjusted my 
scale of living accordingly. I was con- 
siderably behind on my sister’s school 
expenses, and for two or three months | 
was able to save nothing toward my new 
business capital. My sister Jean was now 
quite a young lady and | was giving her a 
course in millinery designing. In a short 
time she would be self-supporting. 





Along in the middle of the summer a 
most unexpected thing happened. | re- 
ceived a note from Joel Langenbeck, head 
of Langenbeck Brothers’ wholesale house, 
asking me to call at his office that after- 
noon at three. 

] found him there at the appointed time, 
and introduced myself, for | had never met 
him. He looked me over keenly. 

“T’ve heard of you, on and off, for a long 
time,” he said, as he motioned me to a 
chair. “That was a bad mess you made 
of it down at Lost River, Broadhurst. 
There’s been something wrong with your 
education over at Lombard & Hapgood’s, 
or such a thing couldn’t happen. Lom- 
bard is a fine man and in some ways a 
splendid merchant, but he runs that whole 
business himself — he’s the chief engineer, 
train-master, and road superintendent of 
locomotives. If Lombard were to drop 
off suddenly, the business would go to the 
wall in a year. 

“Now here in my own business | 
lay great stress on my organization. | 
want big, broad fellows, not men with 
arrested mental development. In my 
establishment to-day I have at least half 
a dozen men who could take this concern 
and go on with it, should anything happen 
to me. I make it my business to get men 
with inherent capacity, and then | train 
them. I pay them what they are worth 
to me — I’m not afraid of an extra thou- 
sand or two above the usual salaries. 
Every now and then one of my men gets 
too big for a salaried job and strikes out 
for himself; but | don’t complain. That’s 
the sort of men I want here, Broadhurst 
—men who have an ambition to get inte 
business, and who have the ability.” 

He turned in his chair so as to face me 
squarely. ‘How would you like to work 
for me?”’ he inquired. “I’ve been watch- 
ing you, and | think you’re the sort | want. 
I liked your nerve in starting a depart- 
ment store down at Lost River, though | 
refused you credit. .It wasn’t because | 
doubted your honesty or that of your 
partner, but because I knew you didn't 
understand what you were up against. | 
felt sure you’d be back here in New York, 
and I made up my mind I’d keep an eye 
on you and give you a show. | can start 








you at twenty-five hundred, as assistant 
manager of our traveling men.” 

| accepted the place on the spot. 

However, | began at the same time to 
dissect New York on my own account. 
I spent most of my spare hours analyzing 
my opportunity. My evenings and part 
of my Sundays were devoted to exploring 
New York and to reducing the markets oi 
its different sections to figures. The thing 
that interested me most at the start was 
the problem of finding a location. Just 
what kind of goods | should sell the future 
must determine. 

| don’t mean to take you through all 
this laborious process with me, but | want 
to give you a glimpse of the finish. After 
1 had tramped most of the streets as far 
as the Harlem River, and made endless 
tabulations, | came back toa local centre 
which | shall designate as Junction Square. 

Now I took a map of New York and 
drew a circle embracing an area of twenty 
blocks’ diameter, with the Square as the 
centre. There were no directories that 
would give me information concerning 
the population of this particular area, so 
the following Sunday | spent the after- 
noon in personal inspection of a number of 
streets. I counted the houses, made a 
careful record of their types, and observed 
n a critical manner the people themselves. 

To go over the whole area in this way 
required many weeks, but from the data 
thus secured | calculated the approxi- 
mate population in my chosen zone, and 
divided it into classes. 

I was somewhat disappointed in the 
total number of people who lived in this 
territory — something like twenty thou- 
sand — but | was not laying my plans for 
the present alone. I was certain that 
retail trade must grow toward me along 
several streets which converged at the J unc- 
tion. It was here the currents must meet. 
If 1 could assume that New York would 
grow at all, then I’d be safe in taking a 
ten-year lease, if | chose —or, in fact, a 
twenty-year lease. 

Over in one segment of my district the 
circle included quite a lot of aristocratic 
homes, but | deducted this class altogether 
from my reckonings. This left the great 


bulk of my prospective markets composed 
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of people a grade or two below the middle 
classes— close buyers, of small incomes. 

But | was not satisfied; | resolved on a 
still closer analysis. 1 instituted a sociolog- 
ical study of the people in this part of 
New York. | made the acquaintance of 
local merchants, policemen, firemen, 
janitors of apartment-buildings, and of the 
householders themselves wherever | could. 
I was enabled to get glimpses of typical 
homes from the inside, and of the churches, 
schools, and places of entertainment. 

You see, I did just what Lombard had 
advised: got down to the level of the popu- 
lation to whom | hoped to sell goods. 

As I dictate, I have before me some of 
the notes | took during my researches. | 
have long lists of household furnishings — 
gathered, like an artist’s sketches, from 
life. I have similar lists of clothing, of 
crockery, trunks, books, stationery, and 
the like. Whenever I discovered any 
essential fact or prevailing taste, | multi- 
plied it by the number of people involved 
with it, and thus got atotal. For example, 
I was able to estimate the number and 
average cost of the hats worn by girls of 
sixteen or thereabouts. I could tell, 
likewise, about what the average family 
was willing to expend for kitchen utensils, 
toys— or novelties. 

One night | took my data over to Hig- 
gins’s bachelor quarters on West Nine- 
teenth Street. “What kind of business 
shall | start?” I asked. 

He studied my papers for an hour. 

“Well?” I queried, anxiously, as he 
paused in reflection. “Well, what’s your 
verdict?” 

“It’s as plain as daylight,” Higgins 
answered. “You'll sell general mer- 
chandise, of course—of the cheaper 
varieties.” 


“Broadhurst,” said Joel Langenbeck, 
as I took a chair beside his desk in re- 
sponse to a summons one day, ten months 
after my return from Lost River — ‘“Broad- 
hurst, how soon can you pack up your 
duds and leave town?” 

“The packing would not take me long,’ 
I said. “I am not burdened with chat- 
tels, and my other affairs need not detain 
me. How long am | to be absent?”’ 
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He detected the note in my voice, for 
he laughed. “That girl of yours must be 
considered, I suppose,” he hinted. “A 
years absence would be rather tough. 
Suppose we say that you'll be away six 
months, and then home for a month, and 
then away for six months again? Besides, 
Miss Starrington is likely to be abroad her- 
self during the year, and you'll haye a 
chance to see her over there. | should dis- 
like interfering with your plans in that 
respect, Broadhurst. She’s a fine girl! 
Luck to you! 

“| saw you two at the show the other 
night,” he explained. “You couldn’t do 
better, Broadhurst. | like to see my boys 
make suitable alliances. I believe in 
marriage, and you are old enough to quit 
your bachelor life. Besides, if you don’t 
get her pretty soon, some other chap will. 
And see here, Broadhurst, | am going to 
make it possible for you to marry and live 
respectably — for a young couple starting 
out. How would sixty-five hundred dol- 
lars a year strike you asa salary? A very 
decent title will go with it, too — Foreign 
Manager.” 

Now | have no inclination to drag any 
merely personal affairs into this narrative, 
but I must relate in a paragraph or two the 
incidents bearing on my renewed acquain- 
tance with the young lady to whom Lang- 
enbeck had referred. 

The fact of the matter was this: I had 
divorced business from affairs of the heart. 
In the plans I was slowly forming, neither 
Miss Starrington nor any other girl had a 
part. By this | mean that my judgment 
— built by degrees out of my somewhat 
tedious analysis of markets— was no 
longer tinged with the colors of romance. 
In my business planning, | was an econo- 
mist pure and simple, as direct as John 
Stuart Mill and as philosophical as 
Aristotle or Plato. 

In my personal life, on the other hand, 
I was Addison Broadhurst; and, as such, I 
called one evening at the Starrington home, 
made a clean breast of my commercial 
shortcomings, and then forgot — with 
much effort, I confess — that I had ever 
been in business or ever hoped to be. In 
secret | made up my mind that if the girl 
showed me favor as Addison Broadhurst 


I should call again; but if she appeared to 
regard me as Addison Broadhurst, Superin- 
tendent of Traveling Men, or as Addison 
Broadhurst, Bankrupt Merchant, then I’d 
never go back. 

I went back — time and again. That’s 
about all I need to say now. 

But I must acknowledge that Langen- 
beck’s sudden move in ordering me abroad 
quite upset my economics. I had to con- 
fess to myself that however much of a 
business machine a man resolves to make 
of himself, he is still a man. 

I was in the position of one who has 
made up his mind to pursue a definite 
ambition yet finds himself sorely tempted 
to abandon all his aims in order to follow 
a glittering light that beckons him out of 
his course. | had been firmly resolved to 
go into business, and on that purpose | had 
undertaken exhaustive research and laid 
out detailed specifications. Yet here was 
Langenbeck calmly luring me away with a 
salary of sixty-five hundred, with an attrac- 
tive position, and with his advice that | 
marry Miss Starrington! 

It is always one of the difficult things in 
life to follow a purpose. Millions of men, 
I am sure, have come out into old age as 
failures because they fell victims to divert- 
ing allurements. I regret to confess that 
I fell before the temptation placed in my 
way by Joel Langenbeck, and took the 
job as Foreign Manager for Langenbeck 
Brothers. I had planned to go into bus- 
iness in the spring, but I gave it up. 

I called at Ruth Starrington’s home that 
evening to tell her of my unexpected trans- 
fer to foreign lands, and to say that | 
should surely see her as much as possible 
in Europe. I knew she was going abroad 
in a month or two, for the summer. | 
discovered, however, that she and her 
mother had gone to Virginia for a few 
weeks — they were Virginians by birth. 
Therefore, | could only leave a note of 
farewell. 

When I sailed away from New York 
next day on the old liner City of Rome, | 
confess that I felt something like a deser- 
ter. | had made an exhaustive analysis of 
my New York opportunity, and was so 
sure of the field that lay before me there in 
Manhattan, that to go away like this, in 
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pursuit of a minor purpose — now seemed 
pure cowardice. 

| remember how the old-time skyline of 
the metropolis faded away as the ship 
steamed down the Bay toward the Narrows. 
The spire of Trinity, if 1 recollect aright, 
was the highest of them all, except perhaps 
the dome of the World Building. I have 
forgotten as to that. At any rate, I stood 
and watched the picture recede, and knew 
full well that | was running away from my 
chance. I was taking the easy course, 
drifting along pleasantly with an agree- 
able current, but leaving behind me the 
really big purpose that had fired every 
nerve for many months. 


For the present let me skip the things 
that happened in Europe —things of 
immense importance to me, nevertheless 
— and jump ahead a few months. On the 
first day of May | sailed into New York 
harbor again on the same City of Rome. 
Something had changed all my plans again 
and sent me back to my battlefield, ready 
to get a stronger grip on my big purpose. 

| had come back a free agent, no longer 
connected with the house of Langenbeck 
Brothers. My first act of consequence 
after landing was to lease, for ten years, 
a store at Junction Square. My store had 
a frontage of only twenty feet and a 
depth of sixty. 

Moreover, it was a store that had neither 
silks nor umbrellas with ornamental 
handles, nor could you have found any- 
where in the establishment a white ostrich 
plume and maribou with lace effects; nor 
a smart jabot such as we stocked down at 
Lost River; nor any rose and gold brocades 
in glass model cases. It was a store 
devoted exclusively to general merchan- 
dise of the cheap variety. The cost of 
my initial stock was twelve hundred dol- 
lars. - My actual available cash, however, 
was seventeen hundred dollars, which 
represented my savings since the failure 
of Broadhurst & Higgins. The receiver 
for that erstwhile firm had closed his task 
and discharged all the debts except a 
balance of fifty-five hundred dollars due 
our special partners. For this indebted- 


ness Higgins and | gave our personal notes, 
payable in instalments. 
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On the day | started, Higgins came up 
to see my grand opening, as he called it, 
with a laugh. There was a little emotion 
on my part as well as his. We both re- 
called vividly the day of our grand opening 
in Lost River, and the hopes we both 
cherished on that occasion. 

“But I don’t see any festoons of gilded 
leaves here,” he observed, with a smile, 
as he glanced toward the ceiling of my tiny 
establishment; “and you’ve forgotten the 
potted plants and canary birds, Broad- 
hurst.” 

“TI needed the space for goods,”’ I said. 

Then | showed him the special systems 
I had installed for transferring the people’s 
money from their pockets to my coffers. 
“When a man or woman comes in here with 
cash,” said I, “it is my intention to get it 
quickly. I have the machinery here for 
that purpose. I’ll have nobody going 
away with a tale of woe about our poor 
service. Not long ago I went into a store 
down the street, intent on spending five 
dollars for a pair of shoes. The chief clerk 
received me most genially and invited me 
to be seated. Then he brought me the 
morning Sun and a joke paper, and told 
me to make myself quite at home —a 
clerk would be at liberty presently. But 
| had already perused the day’s news, and 
reading joke papers was not part of my 
routine during business hours. I spent 
ten minutes at it, and then took it back to 
the affable gentleman at the door. ‘Good 
day,’ said I, ‘thank you very much for the 
entertainment,’ and out I walked with my 
five dollar bill in my pocket.” 

Higgins laughed. “The art of separa- 
ting customers from their cash, for value 
received, is one that most merchants 
understand only feebly,” he said. “The 
advertising men lie awake nights thinking 
up schemes to attract circulating medium, 
but when it comes it often circulates 
through the store and out the side door 
before anybody nabs it. The proprietor 
is busy thinking up fresh advertising 
schemes, and hasn’t any time to discover 
the leakage from people who can’t wait.” 

“Leakage of that sort,” I returned, 
“seems to me largely inexcusable. There 
is something wrong with a store when a 
customer must fret and fume, and flourish 

































his dollars in the air, and finally get a club 
and crack some clerk over the head before 
he can get rid of his burdensome currency. 
If any of my clerks need a club, Higgins, 
I’ll be the one to use it on them — not 
my customers.” 

And then I showed him some calcula- 
tions I had made concerning the efficiency 
of clerks. | had gathered a lot of statis- 
tics from retail stores showing that the 
average clerk sold less than twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of goods a day, and that the 
average net profit to the store on every 
clerk’s sales was less than a dollar and 
fifteen cents. 

This, in fact, was a most extraordinary 
showing —a stupendous contribution to 
the literature of selling inefficiency. Many 
a clerk, even to-day, is receiving more in 
his pay envelope on Saturday night than 
he has earned for his employer during the 
week. And more likely than not his boss 
doesn’t know it, but imagines the clerk 
to be a very good sort of fellow, doing the 
best he can. When the store goes to 
smash the advertising man gets roasted. 

There is a way to find out what the 
clerks are doing — a way to find out most 
of these things; but I can’t take up here 
the detailed arithmetic of selling. 

I escorted Higgins about my diminutive 
domain and showed him how | had planned 
to cut off the corners of retail salesmanship. 
True, we had done pretty much the same 
thing at Lost River, but down there, you 
know, other things had proved our un- 
doing. In away, merchandising is some- 
thing like the practice of medicine. The 
head of a business is likely to run against 
a snag if he allows himself to become a 
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faddist, just as a doctor will kill off half his 
best-paying patients if he makes himself 
too much of a specialist. 

A business man, | repeat, must not de- 
pend on a few narrow systems and imagine 
he has a model store. He must start with 
a broad philosophy that covers the store’s 
whole anatomy, and then build every sys- 
tem as a subsidiary, and not as a detached 
scheme. I know of one largely unsuccess- 
ful store in particular that stands to-day 
as a striking example of this one-sided 
vision. It employs a magnificent gentle- 
man to stand just inside its main portal 
and to give the glad-hand to all incoming 
customers. He is one of the most courtly 
men I ever saw, suave as a diplomat. He 
passes the customers along with kingly 
favor —and then, back at the counter, 
the customer has to take a jimmy and get 
the cash-drawer open so he can drop in 
his contribution. Having done this, he 
waits ten or twenty minutes for his change. 
If he gets tired before he lets go of his 
cash, the magnificent gentleman never 
sees him as he walks out. 

“T tell you, Higgins,” said I— as he was 
leaving my store that first day—“ polite- 
ness is a good specialty in business, but it 
ought to be combined with store engineer- 
ing. It is better not to smile quite so 
much and to hustle more. It is more profit- 
able to have swiftly moving systems for 
handling customers and sending them away 
with smiles on their own faces and less 
money in their pockets.” 

Yet with all my care and planning, I 
had overlooked something that soon got 
me into hot water. 

(To be continued) 
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CHICAGO’S FRIENDLY ADVANCE UPON SOUTH AMERICA —A TRADE EMBASSY 
AT BUENOS AIRES 


HE great Chicago Association 


of Commerce, representing 
4,000 business houses and 
approximately 10,000 men, 


two years ago established at 
Buenos Aires a South American office, 
to extend American trade. A few weeks 








ago the experimental period — two years 
— was over; and so satisfactory have been 
the results that the association, after criti- 
cally reviewing what had been accom- 
plished, has made the Buenos Aires office 
a permanent department of its work for 
trade extension. 
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needed by these countries and these things 
the Chicago district produces. 
The trade ambassador at Buenos Aires 


South America was chosen as a field, and 
Buenos Aires as the centre of operations, 
because the Chicago men, after a careful 
study of the whole world, found that of all 
the countries yet to be invaded by the 
American exporter none possesses so high 
a type of citizenship, so enlightened a con- 
suming public, and so great a purchasing 
power as the countries of South America. 
These countries, rich in agricultural and 
natural wealth, depend almost entirely 
upon foreign commercial nations for prod- 
ucts of manufacture, a condition which 
will probably continue permanently be- 
cause of their lack of coal deposits and 
other sources of power. Hitherto England 
and Germany have had the lion’s share of 
this rich trade. The citizens of Buenos 
Aires purchase annually goods valued at 
$16 gold from England, $10 from Ger- 
many, and $7 from this country per 
capita. American goods in general, and 
Chicago goods in particular, were little 
seen in South American markets. In spite 
of the efficient work of the organized Con- 
sular Service, no adequate move had been 
made to give American goods a proper 
chance in this territory until these business 
men stole a march on the commercial 
world and established their trade embassy. 

In Chicago, in nearby towns, and in 
neighboring states of the Middle West, is 
growing up a manufacturing district so 
large that it must look to the world for 
adequate markets. That field lies open in 
South America. Machinery, tools, men’s 
furnishings, and women’s apparel are 


was sent to “introduce Chicago.” He was 
not permitted to take orders for anything; 
he was to place South American business 
men in connection with the Chicago firms 
with which they might do business. His 
field of operation is the whole southern 
continent. He visits every important city 
several times annually, and his gospel is 
“American goods in general, but Chicago 
goods first of all.” The business that has 
come to Chicago from this experiment has 
fully justified the annual expense of $15,000 
of maintaining the office, and has caused 
the association to open as an adjunct to 
the office a permanent exposition of 
Chicago goods. These goods will not 
be offered for sale directly by the associa- 
tion’s representative. They will be main- 
tained there to demonstrate to the 
consuming public of Argentina, and of 
other countries of which Buenos Aires is 
the commercial Mecca, the character of 
Chicago-made goods. 

Chicago is not only the first city to 
establish a trade embassy in a foreign 
country; it is the only city that is making 
an extensive, organized effort to win for 
America a larger share of the trade that lies 
south of the equator.. When other manu- 
facturing centres wake up to the oppor- 
tunities in South America they will find 
Chicago already established in the field 
and doing business, thanks to its Associa- 
tion of Commerce. ‘ 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


RAISING THE SELLING EFFICIENCY OF THE FARM 


HIS is the story of a group of 
discouraged farmers who ap- 
plied factory and mercantile 
methods to their work — 


who made farming a business 
— and succeeded greatly. They have or- 
ganized like the steel trust and have ad- 
vertised like the kodak manufacturers; and 
they have found that it pays. 


Twenty years ago the citrus fruit in- 
dustry of California was unorganized and 
demoralized — and unprofitable to the 
growers. The railroads made money from 
it, by charging high tariffs for slow and 
careless service. The commission men, 
in Chicago and New York, made money 
by exacting extortionate commissions and 
often by downright fraud and larceny. 
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The growers were in California and the 
markets were two and three thousand 
miles away; and, once the fruit left a 
grower’s ranch, he had to take other folks’ 
word for it that his perishable product had 
“spoiled in transit.” As often as not, in- 
stead of a check for his crop, he got bills 
for services from his commission agent 
and from the railroad. 
Some of the growers, in desperation, 
formed a codperative packing and selling 
company. They established their own 
packing houses, in which their fruit could 
be inspected and graded and packed by 
their friends instead of their enemies, as 
the commission merchants had proved to 
be. Then they formed their own selling 
organization. Men of their own choice, 
dependent on their loyalty to the growers 
for their jobs and drawing salaries for 
their undivided attention to the growers’ 
interests, were sent to the big fruit markets 
of the country to sell the fruit. These 
men kept the central office in Los Angeles 
informed daily of the market conditions 
in their territory. Thus the officers were 
able to send fruit to those parts of the 
country in which the stock was low and the 
price high, and to stop shipments to mar- 
kets that were already glutted. And the 
growers’ agents constantly widened the 
then limited market for citrus fruits. 
The results have been astonishing. The 
cost of packing has been reduced trom 40 
and 50 cents a box to 30 cents a box. The 
cost of selling has been reduced from 7 and 
10 per cent. of the gross proceeds to 3 per 
cent. for an infinitely better service. The 
market has been widened from a “fancy” 
trade in a few big cities to a popular trade 
radiating through more than 1,500 jobbers 
in more than 600 cities. A year-round sale 
is now secured by extensive advertising at 
a cost of about $200,000 a year, paid for 
by a levy of about a cent a box on the 
growers, who believe heartily in advertising. 
And these mere farmers, because they 
were organized, as the great manufactur- 
ers are organized, have got the tariff on 
citrus fruits raised from 20 cents a box to 
65 cents a box on imported oranges and to 
$1 a box on imported lemons. 
The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which has done this thing, now represents 
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about 100 local cooperative exchanges, or 
about 6,000 growers, whose investment in 
land and improvements is about $175,000- 
ooo and who annually produce about 
50,000 carloads of fruit that yield them 
about $30,000,000 a year. 

The Exchange neither buys nor sells 
fruit. It picks most of the crop for its 
members, and it keeps its members sup- 
plied with the latest authentic market 
information. The members sell their own 
fruit, through the Exchange. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is the central organization of which the 
local associations are the units. The 
citrus districts of California are not all 
contiguous, and this and other peculiari- 
ties determine the natural boundaries 
of these associations. The growers pledge 
their fruit to their local association. The 
associations, in turn, combine into dis- 
trict exchanges which represent them in the 
central exchange and which codperate 
with the central exchange in the distri- 
bution and sale of the fruit. The central 
exchange maintains the selling agents in 
the Eastern markets, supervises the ship- 
ping of fruit to those markets, and col- 
lects the money and transmits it to the 
district exchanges which pay the growers 
through its component associations. 

The Exchange now handles 60 per cent. 
of the citrus crop of California, and other 
cooperative associations that are modeled 
after it handle about 25 per cent. 

The success of the codperative principle 
has led the growers to form a supply com- 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000, through 
which they buy orchard supplies, such as 
fertilizer, etc. The packing-houses, which 
are valued at about $2,000,000, are alse 
owned in common and are run as co- 
operative enterprises. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is one answer to the problem of the farmer 
who is looking for a larger share of the 
proceeds of his industry. Its efficiency 
is about 90 per cent., compared with the 
average farm selling-efficiency of less than 
50 per cent. This is the result of organi- 
zation and business methods applied to 
farming. Any other group of farmers 
can achieve the same freedom and profit 
by like methods. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


71.—Q. We own 200 acres of Michigan 
timber land — clay and sandy loam, with poor 
buildings — worth $80 an acre. Could we buy 
a good farm in the East, with good buildings, 
at a sufficient saving to warrant the change? 
Would prices for produce rule higher there? 

A. Farms with livable buildings may be 
bought in New York, New England, and states 
farther south for as little as $20 an acre. Of 
course, highly improved land or bearing or- 
chards create considerably higher values, but 
for $50 an acre you can find well equipped 
farms with land that will produce profitable 
yiclds of any of the north temperate crops. 
Some are run down, some may be in poor 
neighborhoods, and, of course, the percentage 
of improved land is smaller than in the corn 
and wheat belts. However, with nearer 
markets, many miles of good roads, excellent 
school and social facilities, and, in several 
instances, higher prices for produce than 
farther west, many eastern farms are excellent 
bargains. A careful search should precede 
a purchase anywhere. 


72.— Q. 
Imperial Valley of California. 
climate, rainfall, crops, etc? 

A. For detailed answers write for Bulletin 
237, Office of Experiment Stations, Washington, 
D.C.; the Soil Survey of the Imperial Area, 
California, 1903, Bureau of Soils, Washington, 
D. C.; Bulletin 21, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, Cal.; and for general 
descriptive literature to the nearest office of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The Valley, about 270 feet below sea level, 
is characterized by extreme aridity, and ex- 
ceptionally high summer temperatures. In 
an average year there are only six rainy days, 
the average annual temperature being 77 de- 
grees. Under irrigation, which is controlled 
practically by one large private enterprise, 
a variety of products can be raised. Such 
irrigated land as is for sale is high-priced. 
Other land can be homesteaded, but water for 
it is often not available for some time after 
its entry. We suggest a temporary sojourn 
there before a permanent settlement is made. 


73.—Q. Taman engincer with $2,000 that I 
want to invest ina farm, if I can make a living 
at the business. I hear of no cheap land except 
in Canada, but | fear the climate there. Do you 
think there is any chance for me and where? 


I wish to make a home in the 
How about 


s 


A. Inexperienced men with less than $2,000 
have succeeded on farms through study, ob- 
servation, hard work, and unlimited energy. 
Can you supply all these qualifications? 

There certainly is land in the United States 
as good and as cheap as any in Canada. Look 
in the Ozark section of Missouri and Arkansas, 
in eastern Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia. In nearly 
all these localities buildings are of secondary 
importance and productive land can be bought 
for from $10 to $40 an acre., Of course, getting 
started is ordinarily expensive, so that if you 
could get work on a good farm in some such 
section you would gain experience and famil- 
larity with the country and with farm condi- 
tions at the same time. Find out what farming 
really is before you put all your money in it. 


74.—Q. I am pastor of a church in a New 
York community of discouraged farmers and 
abandoned farms. .Men concentrate their 
efforts on milk production and feed western 
grain at enormous expense. | want to teach 
them how to improve their stock and their 
farms, and better the neighborhood. How can 
I do it? Can libraries be obtained, and lec- 
turers or at least lantern slides and lecture 
texts? 

A. Farmers are often unwilling learners 
unless their teacher proves, by his own success, 
the value of his advice. One of the most 
effective things you could do would be to get 
one or two up-to-date, progressive, broad- 
minded, scientific farmers to locate in your 
section. They would stimulate better farm- 
ing both by competition and example. 

Your real task is to create a new public senti- 
ment. This may be done, as it has been done 
before, through several agencies. The nucleus 
may be a school, a church, the grange, or any 
organization of men, women, or children. 
Local farm bureaus have proved successful 
in several New York counties. Possibly their 
agents at Binghamton, Utica, and Watertown 
may be able to suggest ways and means. 
The Office of Farm Management of the United 
States Deparment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will coéperate in devising a 
system of more profitable farming. The State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca and the State 
Supervisor of Institutes at Albany mav be able 
to provide lecturers or lecture material. The 
state librarian, also at Albany, can advise you 
about traveling free libraries. 
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